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HE POPENJOY ? 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


———_—_—. — 


LIFE AT MANOR CROSS. 


IS 


CHAPTER III. 
THE married couple passed their honey- 


i moon in Ireland, Lady Brotherton having 


a brother, an Trish peer, who lent them 
for a few months his house on the Black- 
water. The marriage, of course, was 


|| celebrated in the cathedral, and equally 


of course the officiating clergymen were 
the dean and Canon Holdenough. On 
the day before the marriage, Lord George 
was astonished to find how rich a man 
was his father-in-law. 

“Mary’s fortune is her own,” he said ; 
“ but I should like to give her something. 


} Perhaps I had better give it to you on her 
behalf.” 


pounds into Lord George’s hands. 


Then he shuffled a cheque for a thousand 
He 


i moreover gave his daughter a hundred 
| pounds in notes on the morning of the 


wedding, and thus acted the part of the 
benevolent father and father-in-law to a 
miracle. It may be acknowledged here 
that the receipt of the money removed a 
heavy weight from Lord George’s heart. 


| He was himself so poor, and at the same 
| time so scrupulous, that he had lacked 


fonds sufficient for the usual brightness 
of a wedding tour. He would not take 
his mother’s money, nor lessen his own 
small patrimony; but now it seemed that 
wealth was showered on him from the 
Deanery. 

Perhaps a sojourn in Ireland did as well 
as anything could towards assisting the 
young wife in her object of falling in 
love with her husband. He would hardly 
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have been a sympathetic companion in 
Switzerland or Italy, as he did not care 
for lakes or mountains. But Ireland was 
new to him and new to her, and he was 
glad to have an opportunity of seeing } 
something of a people as to whom so little 
is really known in England. And at | 
Ballycondra, on the Blackwater, they were } 
justified in feeling a certain interest in 
the welfare of the tenants around them. 
There was something to be done, and 
something of which they could talk. Lord § 
George, who couldn’t hunt, and wouldn’t 
dance, and didn’t care for mountains, 
could enquire with some zeal how much ¢ 
wages a peasant might earn, and what 
he would do with it when earned. It § 
interested him to learn that whereas an } 
English labourer will certainly eat and f 
drink his wages from week to week—so ff 
that he could not be trusted to pay an 
sum half-yearly—an Irish peasant, thoug 
he be half starving, will save his money § 
for the rent. And Mary, at his instance, 
also cared for these things. 
gift, as with many women, to be able to 
care for everything. It was, perhaps, her 
misfortune that she was apt to care too 
much for many things. The honeymoon 
in Ireland answered its purpose, and Lady 
George, when she came back to Manor 
Cross, almost thought that she had suc- 
ceeded. She was at any rate able to 
assure her father that she had been as 
happy as the day was long, and that he 
was absolutely—“ perfect.” 

This assurance of perfection the dean § 
no doubt took at its proper value. He f 
patted his danghter’s cheek as she made { 
it, and kissed her, and told her that he @ 
did not doubt but with a little care she 
might make herself a happy woman. The 
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house in town had already been taken 
under his auspices, but of course was not 
to be inhabited yet. 

It was very small, but a very pretty 
little house, in a quaint little street called 
Munster-court, near Storey’s-gate, with 
a couple of windows looking into St. 
James’s-park. It was now September, 
and London, for the present, was out of the 
question. Indeed, it had been arranged 
that Lord George and his wife should 
remain at Manor Cross till after Christmas. 
But the house had to be furnished, and 
the dean evinced his full understanding 
of the duties of a father-in-law in such an 
emergency. This, indeed, was so much 
the case that Lord George became a little 
uneasy. He had the greater part of the 
thousand pounds left, which he insisted 
onexpending—and thought thatthatshould 
have sufficed. But the dean explained, 
in his most cordial manner—and no man’s 
manner ‘could be more cordial than the 
dean’s—that Mary’s fortune from Mr. 
Tallowax had been unexpected, that having 
had but one child he intended to do well 
by her, and that, therefore, he could now 
assist in starting her well in life without 
doing himself a damage. The house in 
this way was decorated and furnished, and 
sundry journeys to London served to 
brighten the autumn, which might other- 
wise have been dull and tedious. 

At this period of her life two things 
together, and both acting in opposition to 
her anticipations of life, surprised the 
young bride not a little. The one was 
her father’s manner of conversation with 
her, and the other was her husband’s. 
The dean had never been a stern parent ; 
but he had been a clergyman, and asa 
clergyman he had inculcated a certain 
strictness of life—a very modified strict- 
ness, indeed, but something more rigid 
than might have come from him had he 
been a lawyer or a country gentleman. 
Mary had learned that he wished her to 
attend the cathedral services, and to 
interest herself respecting them, and she 
had always done so. He had explained to 
her that, although he kept a horse for her 
to ride, he, as the Dean of Brotherton, did 
not wish her to be seen in the hunting- 
field. In her dress, her ornaments, her 
books, her parties, there had been always 
something to mark slightly her clerical 
belongings. She had never chafed against 
this, because she loved her father and was 
naturally obedient; but she had felt some- 
thing perhaps of a soft regret. Now her 





ather, whom she saw very frequently, 
never spoke to her of any daties. How 
should her house be furnished? In 
what way would she lay herself out 
for London society ? What enjoyments 
of life could she best securer These 
seemed to be matters on which he 
was most intent. It occurred to her that, 
when speaking to her of the house in 
London, he never once asked her what 
church she would attend; and that when 
she spoke with pleasure of being so near 
the Abbey, he paid little or no attention 
to her remark. And then, too, she felt, 
rather than perceived, that in his counsels 
to her he almost intimated that she must 
have a plan of life different from her 
husband’s. There were no such instructions 
given, but it almost seemed as though this 
were implied. He took it for granted that 
her life was to be gay and bright, though 
he seemed to take it also for granted that 
Lord George did not wish to be gay and 
bright. 

All this surprised her. But it did not, 
perhaps, surprise her so much as the serious 
view of life which her husband from day 
to day impressed upon her. 
her early dreams, that man with the light 
hair and the dimpled chin, whom she had 
not as yet quite forgotten, had never 
scolded her, had never spoken a serious 
word to her, and had always been ready 
to provide her with amusements that never 
palled. But Lord George made out a 
course of reading for her—so much for the 
two hours after breakfast, so much for the 
hour before dressing—so much for the 
evening; and also a table of results to be 
acquired in three months—in six months 
—and so much by the close of the first 
year; and even laid down the sum total of 
achievements to be produced by a dozen 
years of such work! Of course she deter- 
mined to do as he would have her do. 
The great object of her life was to love 
him; and, of course, if she really loved 
him, she would comply with his wishes. 
She began her daily hour of Gibbon, after 
breakfast, with great zeal. But there was 
present to her an idea, that if the Gibbon 
had come from her father, and the insti- 
gations to amuse herself from her husband, 
it would have been better. 

These things surprised her; but there 
was another matter that vexed her. Before 
she had been six weeks at Manor Cross 
she found that the ladies set themselves 
upas her tutors. It wasnot the marchioness 
who offended her so much as her three 
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sisters-in-law. The one of the family 
whom she had always liked best had been 
also liked best by Mr. Holdenough, and 
had gone to live next door to her father in 
the Close. Lady Alice, though perhaps a 
little tiresome, was always gentle and good- 
natured. Her mother-in-law was too much 
in awe of her own eldest daughter ever to 
scold anyone. But Lady Sarah could be 
very severe; and Lady Susanna could be 
very stiff; and Lady Amelia always re- 
echoed what her elder sisters said. 

Lady Sarah was by far the worst. She 
was forty years old, and looked as though 
she were fifty, and wished to be thought 
sixty. That she was, in truth, very good, 
no one either at Manor Cross or in Brother- 
ton or in any other of the parishes around 
ever doubted. She knew every poor 
woman on the estate, and had a finger in 
the making of almost every petticoat worn. 
She spent next to nothing on herself, 
giving away almost all her own little 
income. She went to church whatever 
was the weather. She was never idle and 
never wanted to be amused. The place 
in the carriage which would naturally 
have been hers, she had always surrendered 
to one of her sisters, when there had been 
five ladies at Manor Cross, and now she 
surrendered again to her brother’s wife. 
She spent hours daily in the parish school. 
She was doctor and surgeon to the poor 
people—never sparing herself. But she 
was harsh-looking, had a harsh voice, and 
was dictatorial. The poor people had 
become used to her, and liked her ways. 
The women knew that her stitches never 
gave way, and the men had a wholesome 
confidence in her medicines, her plasters, 
and her cookery. But Lady George Ger- 
main did not see by what right she was to 
be made subject to her sister-in-law’s 
jurisdiction. 

Church matters did not go quite on all- 
fours at Manor Cross. The ladies, as 
has before been said, were all high, the 
marchioness being the least exigeant in that 
particular, and Lady Amelia the most so. 
Ritual, indeed, was the one point of interest 
in Lady Amelia’s life. Among them there 
was assent enough for daily comfort ; but 
Lord George was in this respect, and in 
this respect only, a trouble to them. He 
never declared himself openly, but it seemed 
to them that he did not care much about 
church at all. He would generally go of 
a Sunday morning; but there was a con- 
viction that he did so chiefly to oblige his 
mother. Nothing was ever said of this. 





There was probably present to the ladies 
some feeling, not uncommon, that religion 
is not so necessary for men as for women. 
But Lady George was a woman. 

And Lady George was also the daughter 
of aclergyman. There was now a double 
connection between Manor Cross and the 
Close at Brotherton. Mr. Canon Hold- 
enough, who was an older man than the 
dean, and had been longer known in the 
diocese, was a most unexceptional clergy- 
man, rather high, leaning towards the 
high and dry, very dignified, and quite as 
big a man in Brotherton as the dean him- 
self. The dean was, indeed, the dean; 
but Mr. Holdenough was uncle to a baronet, 
and the Holdenoughs had been Hold- 
enoughs when the Conqueror came. And 
then he also had a private income of his 
own. Now all this gave to the ladies at 
Manor Cross a peculiar right to be great 
in church matters—so that Lady Sarah 
was able to speak with much authority to 
Mary when she found that the bride, 
though a dean’s daughter, would only go 
to two services a week, and would shirk 
one of them if the weather gave the 
slightest colouring of excuse. 

“You used to like the cathedral ser- 
vices,” Lady Sarah said to her, one day, 
when Mary had declined to go to the 

arish church, to sing the praises of 
t. Processus. 

“That was because they were cathedral 
services,” said Mary. 

“You mean to say that you attended the 
House of God because the music was 
good!” Mary had not thought the sub- 
ject over sufficiently to be enabled to say 
that good music is supplied with the object 
of drawing large congregations, so she 
only shrugged her shoulders. “I, too, 
like good music, dear; but I do not think 
the want of it should keep me from church.” 
Mary again shrugged her shoulders, re- 
membering, as she did so, that her sister- 
in-law did not know one tune from another. 
Lady Alice was the only one of the family 
who had ever studied music. 

“Even your papa goes on Saints’ days,” 
continued Lady Sarah, conveying a sneer 
against the dean by that word “even.” 
“Papa is dean. I suppose he has to 


’ 


“ He would not go to church, I suppose, 
unless he approved of going.” 

The subject then dropped. Lady George 
had not yet arrived at that sort of snarling 
home intimacy, which would have justified 
her in telling Lady Sarah that if she 
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wanted a lesson at all, she would prefer to | 
take it from her husband. 

The poor women’s petticoats were 
another source of trouble. Before the 
autumn was over—by the end of October 
—when Mary had been two months at 
Manor Cross, she had been got to ac- 
knowledge that ladies living in the country 
should employ a part of their time in 
making clothes for the poor people ; and 
she very soon learned to regret the ac- 
knowledgment. She was quickly driven 
into a corner by an assertion from Lady 
Sarah that, such being the case, the time 
to be so employed should be defined. 
She had intended to make something— 
perhaps an entire petticoat—at some 
future time. But Lady Sarah was not 
going to put up with conduct such as 
that. Mary had acknowledged her duty. 
Did she mean to perform it, or to neglect 
it? She made one petticoat, and then 
gently appealed to her husband. Did not 
he think that petticoats could be bought 
cheaper than they could be made? He 
figured it out, and found that his wife 
could earn three-halfpence a day by two 
hours’ work; and even Lady Sarah did 
not require from her more than two 
hours daily. Was it worth while that she 
should be made miserable for ninepence 
a week—less than two pounds a year? 
Lady George figured it out also, and 
offered the exact sum, one pound nineteen 
shillings, to Lady Sarah, in order that 
she might be let off for the first twelve 
months. Then Lady Sarah was full of 
wrath. Was that the spirit in which 
offerings were to be made to the Lord ? 
Mary was asked, with stern indignation, 
whether in bestowing the work of her 
hands upon the people, whether in the 
very fact that she was doing for the poor 
that which was distasteful to herself, she 
did not recognise the performance of a 
duty ? Mary considered awhile, and then 
said that she thought a petticoat was a 
petticoat, and that perhaps the one made 
by the regular petticoat-maker would be 
the best. She did not allude to the grand 
doctrine of the division of labour, nor did 
she hint that she might be doing more 
harm than good by interfering with regular 
trade, because she had not studied those 
matters. But that was the line of her 
argument. Lady Sarah told her that her 
heart in that matter was as hard as a 
nether millstone. The young wife, not 
liking this, withdrew ; and again appealed 
to her husband. His mind was divided 





on the subject. He was clearly of opinion 
that the petticoat should be obtained in 
the cheapest market, but he doubted 
much about the three-halfpence in two 
hours. It might be that his wife could 
not do better at present; but experience 
would come, and in that case, she would 
be obtaining experience as well as earning 
three-halfpence. And, moreover, petticoats 
made at Manor Cross would, he thought, 
undoubtedly be better than any that could 
be bought. He came, however, to no final 
decision ; and Mary, finding herself every 
morning sitting in a great petticoat con- 
clave, hardly had an alternative but to 
join it. 

It was not in any spirit of complaint 
that she spoke on the subject to her father 
as the winter came on. A certain old Miss 
Tallowax had come to the Deanery, and it 
had been thought proper that Lady George 
should spend a day or two there. Miss 
Tallowax, also, had money of her own, and 
even still owned a share in the business; 
and the dean had pointed out, both to 
Lord George and his wife, that it would 
be well that they should be civil to her. 
Lord George was to come on the last day, 
and dine and sleep at the Deanery. On 
this occasion, when the dean and his 
daughter were alone together, she said 
something in a playful way about the great 
petticoat contest. 

* Don’t you let those old ladies sit upon 
you,” said the dean. He smiled as he 
spoke, but his daughter well knew, from 
his tone, that he meant his advice to be 
taken seriously. 

“Of course, papa, I should like to ac- 
commodate myself to them as much as I 
can.” 

“ But you can’t, my dear. Your manner 
of life can’t be their manner, nor theirs 
yours. I should have thought George 
would see that.” 

“ He didn’t take their part, you know.” 

“Of course he didn’t. As a married 
woman you are entitled to have your own 
way, unless he should wish it otherwise. 
I don’t want to make this matter serious ; 
but if it is pressed, tell them that you do 
not care to spend your time in that way. 
They cling to old fashions. That is natural 
enough; but it is absurd to suppose that 
they should make you as old-fashioned as 
themselves.” 

He had taken the matter up quite 
seriously, and had given his daughter 
advice evidently with the intention that 
she should profit by it. That which he 
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had said as to her being a married woman 
struck her forcibly. No doubt these ladies 
at Manor Cross were her superiors in birth ; 
but she was their brother’s wife, and, as a 
married woman, had rights of her own. A 
little spirit of rebellion already began to 
kindle itself within her bosom; but in 
it there was nothing of mutiny against 
her husband. If he were to desire her 
to make petticoats all day, of course she 
would make them; but in this contest 
he had been, as it were, neutral, and had 
certainly given her no orders. She thought 
a good deal about it while at the Deanery, 
and made up her mind that she would sit 
in the petticoat conclave no longer. It 
could not be her duty to pass her time in 
an employment in which a poor woman 
might with difficulty earn sixpence a day. 
Surely she might do better with her time 
than that, even though she should spend 
it all in reading Gibbon. 


CHAPTER IVY. AT THE DEANERY. 


THERE was a dinner-party at the Deanery 
during Miss Tallowax’s sojourn at RBro- 
therton. Mr. Canon Holdenough and Lady 
Alice were there. The bishop and his 
wife had been asked—a ceremony which 
was gone through once a year—but had 
been debarred from accepting the invita- 
tion by the presence of clerical guests at 
the Palace. But his lordship’s chaplain, 
Mr. Groschut, was present. Mr. Groschut 
also held an honorary prebendal stall, and 
was one of the chapter—a thorn sometimes 
in the dean’s side. But appearances 
were. well kept up at Brotherton, and no 
one was more anxious that things should 
be done in a seemly way than the dean. 
Therefore, Mr. Groschut, who was a very 
low churchman, and had once been a Jew, 
but who bore a very high character for 
theological erudition, was asked to the 
Deanery. There was also one or two 
other clergymen there, with their wives, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Honghton. Mrs. 
Houghton, it will be remembered, was the 
beautiful woman who had refused to be- 
come the wife of Lord George Germain. 
Before taking this step, the dean had 
been careful to learn whether his son-in- 
law would object to meet the Houghtons. 
Such objection would have been foolish, 
as the families had all known each other. 
Both Mr. De Baron, Mrs. Houghton’s 
father, and Mr. Houghton himself, had 
been intimate with the late Marquis, and 
had been friends of the present lord be- 
fore he had quitted the country. A lady 





when she refuses a gentleman gives no 
cause of quarrel. All this the dean under- 
stood ; and as he himself had known both 
Mr. Houghton and Mr. De Baron ever since 
he came to Brotherton, he thought it 
better that there should be such a meeting. 
Lord George blushed up to the roots of 
his hair, and then said that he should be 
very glad to meet the gentleman and his 
wife. 

The two young brides had known each 
other as girls, and now met with, at any 
rate, an appearance of friendship. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Houghton, who 
was about four years the elder, “of 
course I know all about it, and so do you. 
You are an heiress, and could afford to 
please yourself. I had nothing of my 
own, and should have had to pass all 
my time at Manor Cross. Are you sur- 

rised ? ” 

“Why should I be surprised?” said 
Lady George, who was, however, very 
much surprised at this address. 

“ Well, you know, he is the handsomest 
man in England. Everybody allows that ; 
and, then, such a family—and such possi- 
bilities! I was very much flattered. Of 
course he had not seen you then, or only 
seen you as a child, or I shouldn’t have 
had a chance. It is a great deal better as 
it is—isn’t it ?”’ 

“T think so, certainly.” 

“T am so glad to hear that you havea 
house in town. Wego up about the lst 
of April, when the hunting is over. Mr. 
Houghton does not ride much, but he 
hunts a great deal. We live in Berkeley- 
square, you know; and I do so hope we 
shall see ever so much of you.” 

“T’m sure I hope so too,” said Lady 
George, who had never, hitherto, been 
very fond of Miss De Baron, and had 
entertained a vague idea that she ought 
to be a little afraid of Mrs. Houghton. 
But when her father’s guest was so civil 
to her she did not know how to be other 
than civil in return. 

“There is no reason why what has 
passed should make any awkwardness—is 
there ?” 

“No,” said Lady George, feeling that 
she almost blushed at the allusion to so 
delicate a subject. 

“Of course not. Why should there ? 
Lord George will soon get used to me, 
just as if nothing had happened; and I 
shall always be ever so fond of him—in a 
way, you know. There shall be nothing 
to make you jealous.” 
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“T’m not a bit afraid of that,” said 
Lady George, almost too earnestly. 

‘Yon need not be, I’m sure. Not but what 
I do think he was at one time very—very 
much attached to me. But it couldn’t be. 
And what’s the good of thinking of such 
a thing when it can’t be? I don’t pretend 
to be very virtuous, and I like money. 
Now Mr. Houghton, at any rate, has got 
a large income. If I had had your fortune 
at my own command, I don’t say what I 
might not have done.” 

Lady George almost felt that she ought 
to be offended by all this—almost felt 
that she was disgusted ; but, at the same 
time, she did not quite understand it. 
Her father had made a point of asking 
the Houghtons, and had told her that of 
course she would know the Houghtons up 
in town. She had an idea that she was 
very ignorant of the ways of life; but 
that now it would behove her, as a 
married woman, to learn those ways. 
Perhaps the free-and-easy mode of talking 
was the right thing. She did not like 
being told by another lady that that 
other lady would have married her own 
husband, only that he was a pauper; and 
the offence of all this seemed to be the 
greater because it was all so recent. She 
didn’t like being told that she was not 
to be jealous, especially when she re- 
membered that her husband had been 
desperately in love with the lady who 
told her so not many months ago. But 
she was not jealous, and was quite sure 
she never would be jealous ; and, perhaps, 
it did not matter. All this had occurred 
in the drawing-room before dinner. Then 
Mr. Houghton came up to her, telling 
her that he had been commissioned by the 
dean to have the honour of taking her 
down to dinner. Having made his little 
speech, Mr. Houghton retired—as gentle- 
men generally do retire when in that 
position. 

“Be as nice as you can to him,” said 
Mrs. Houghton. “ He hasn’t much to say 
for himself, but he isn’t half a bad fellow; 
and a pretty woman like you can do what 
she likes with him.” 

Lady George, as she went down to 
dinner, assured herself that she had no 
slightest wish to take any unfair advantage 
of Mr. Houghton. 

Lord George had taken down Miss 
Tallowax, the dean having been very wise 
in this matter; and Miss Tallowax was 
in a seventh heaven of happiness. Miss 
Tallowax, though she had made no 





promises, was quite prepared to do great 
things for her noble connections, if 
her noble connections would treat her 
properly. She had already made half-a- 
dozen wills, and was quite ready to make 
another if Lord George would be civil to 
her. The dean was in his heart a little 
ashamed of his aunt; but he was man 
enough to be able to bear her eccentricities 
without showing his vexation, and suf- 
ficiently wise to know that more was to be 
won than lost by the relationship. 

“The best woman in the world,” he 
had said to Lord George beforehand, 
speaking of his aunt; “‘ but, of course, 
you will remember that she was not 
brought up as @ lady.” 

Lord George, with stately urbanity, had 
signified his intention of treating Miss 
Tallowax with every consideration. 

“She has thirty thousand pounds at 
her own disposal,” continued the dean. 
“T have never said a word to her about 
money, but, upon my honour, I think she 
likes Mary better than anyone else. It’s 
worth bearing in mind, you know.” 

Lord George smiled again in a stately 


manner—perhaps showing something of: 


displeasure in his smile. But nevertheless 
he was well aware that it was worth his 
while to bear Miss Tallowax and her 
money in his mind. 

“ My lord,” said Miss Tallowax, “I 
hope you will allow me to say how much 
honoured we all feel by Mary’s proud 
position.” Lord George bowed and smiled, 
and led the lady into the Deanery dining- 
room. Words did not come easily to him, 
and he hardly knew how to answer the 
lady. “Of course, it’s a great thing for 
people such as us,” continued Miss Tal- 
lowax, “‘to be connected with the family 
of a marquis.” Again Lord George bowed. 
This was very bad indeed—a great deal 
worse than he had anticipated from the 
aunt of so courtly a man as his father-in- 
law, the dean. The lady looked te be 
about sixty, very small, very healthy, with 
streaky red cheeks, small gray eyes, and 
a brown front. Then came upon him an 
idea, that it would be a very long time 
before the thirty thousand pounds, or any 
part of it, would come to him. And then 
there came to him another idea, that as 
he had married the dean’s daughter, it 
was his duty to behave well to the dean’s 
aunt, even though the money should 
never come to him. He therefore told 
Miss Tallowax that his mother hoped to 
have the pleasure of seeing her at Manor 
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Cross before she left Brotherton. Miss 
Tallowax almost got out of her seat, as 
she curtsied with her head and shoulders 
to this proposition. 

The dean was a very good man at the 
head of his own dinner-table, and the 
party went off pleasantly, in spite of 
sundry attempts at clerical pugnacity, 
made by Mr. Groschut. Every man and 
every beast has hisown weapon. The wolf 
fights with his tooth, the bull with his 
horn, and Mr. Groschut always fought 
with his bishop—so taught by inner 
instinct. The bishop, according to Mr. 
Groschut, was inclined to think that this 
and that might be done. That such a 
change might be advantageously made in 
reference to certain clerical meetings, and 
that the hilarity of the diocese might be 
enhanced by certain evangelical festivities. 
These remarks were generally addressed 
to Mr. Canon Holdenough, who made 
almost no reply to them. But the dean 
was on each occasion prepared with some 
civil answer, which, while it was an 
answer, would still seem to change 
the conversation. It was a law in the 
Close that Bishop Barton should be 
never allowed to interfere with the affairs 
of Brotherton cathedral; and if not the 
bishop, certainly not the bishop’s chaplain. 
Though the canon and the dean did not 
go altogether on all-fours in reference to 
clerical affairs generally, they were both 
agreed on this point. But the chaplain, 
who, knew the condition of affairs as well 
as they did, thought the law a bad law, 
and was determined to abolish it. “It 
certainly would be very pleasant, Mr. 
Holdenough, if we could have such a 
meeting within the confines of the Close. 
I don’t mean to-day, and I don’t mean 
to-morrow; but we might think of it. 
The bishop, who has the greatest love for 
the cathedral services, is very much of that 
mind.” 

“I do not know that I care very much 
for any out-of-door gatherings,” said the 
canon. 

“But why out of doors?” asked the 
chaplain. 

“Whatever meeting there is in the 
Close, will, I hope, be held in the Deanery,” 
said the dean; “but of all meetings, I 
must say that I like meetings such as 
this the best. Germain, will you pass the 
bottle?” When they were alone together 
he always called his son-in-law George; 
but in company he dropped the more 
familiar name. 





Mr. De Baron, Mrs. Houghton’s father, 
liked his joke. ‘“ Sporting men,” he said, 
“always go to a meet, and clerical men to 
a meeting. What's the difference ?” 

“A good deal, if it is in the colour of 
the coat,” said the dean. 

“The one is always under cover,” said 
the canon. “The other, I believe, is 
generally held out of doors.” 

“There is, I fancy, a considerable resem- 
blance in the energy of those who are 
brought together,” said the chaplain. 

“ Bat clergymen ain’t allowed to hunt, 
are they?” said Mr. Houghton, who, as 
usual, was a little in the dark as to the 
subject under consideration. 

“What's to prevent them?” asked the 
canon, who had never been out hunting 
in his life, and who certainly would have 
advised a young clergyman to abstain 
from the sport. But in asking the ques- 
tion he was enabled to strike a sidelong 
blow at the objectionable chaplain, by seem- 
ing to question the bishop’s authority. 

“Their own conscience, I should hope,” 
said the chaplain, solemnly, thereby parry- 
ing the blow successfully. 

“T am very glad, then,” said Mr. 
Houghton, “that I didn’t go into the 
Church.” To be thought a real hunting- 
man was the great object of Mr. Houghton’s 
ambition. 

“T am afraid you would hardly have 
suited us, Houghton,” said the dean. 
“Come, shall we go up to the ladies ? ” 

In the drawing-room, after a little while, 
Lord George found himself seated next to 
Mrs. Houghton—Adelaide De Baron, as 
she had been when he had sighed in vain 
at her feet. How it had come to pass 
that he was sitting there he did not know, 
but he was quite sure that it had come to 
pass by no arrangement contrived by him- 
self. He had looked at her once since he 
had been in the room, almost blushing as 
he did so, and had told himself that she 
was certainly very beautiful. He almost 
thought that she was more beautiful than 
his wife; but he knew—he knew now— 
that her beauty and her manners were not 
as well suited to him as those of the sweet 
creature whom he had married. And now 
he was once more seated close to her, and 
it was incumbent on him to speak to her. 
“T hope,” she said, almost in a whisper, 
bat still not seeming to whisper, “ that 
we have both become very happy since 
we met last.” 

“TI hope so, indeed,” said he. 

“There cannot, at least, be any doubt 
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as to you, Lord George. I never knew a 
sweeter young girl than Mary Lovelace ; 
so pretty, so innocent, and so enthusiastic. 
I am but a poor worldly creature compared 
to her.” 

“ She is all that you say, Mrs. Houghton.” 
Lord George also was displeased—more 
thoroughly displeased than had been his 
wife. But he did not know how to show 
his displeasure ; and though he felt it, he 
still felt also the old influence of the 
woman’s beauty. 

“T am so delighted to have heard that 
. have got a house in Munster-court. 

hope that Lady George and I may be 
fast friends. Indeed, I won’t call her 
Lady George; for she was Mary to me 
before we either of us thought of getting 
husbands for ourselves.” This was not 
strictly true, but of that Lord George 
could know nothing. ‘“ And I do hope— 
may I hope—that you will call on me?” 

. “Certainly I will do so.” 

“Tt will add so much to the happiness 
of my life, if you will allow me to feel 
that all that has come and gone has not 
broken the friendship between us.” 

“ Certainly not,” said Lord George. 

The lady had then said all that she had 
got to say, and changed her position as 
silently as she had occupied it. There 
was no abruptness of motion, and yet 
Lord George saw her talking to her hus- 
band at the other side of the room, almost 
while his own words were still sounding 
in his own ears. Then he watched her 
for the next few minutes. Certainly, she 
was very beautiful. There was no room 
for comparison, they were so unlike; 
otherwise, he would have been disposed to 
say that Adelaide was the more beautiful. 
But Adelaide certainly would not have 
suited the air of Manor Cross, or have 
associated well with Lady Sarah. 

On the next day the marchioness and 
Ladies Susanna and Amelia drove over to 
the Deanery in great state, to callon Miss 
Tallowax, and to take Lady George back 
to Manor Cross. Miss Tallowax enjoyed 
the company of the marchioness greatly. 
She had never seen a lady of that rank 
before. “Only think how I must feel,” 
she said to her niece, that morning, “I, 
that never spoke to anyone above a 
baronet’s lady in my life.” 

“T don’t think you'll find much dif- 
ference,” said Mary. 

“You’re used to it. You're one of 
them yourself. You're above a baronet’s 
lady—ain’t you, my dear?” 





“T have hardly looked into all that as 
yet, aunt.” There must surely have been 
a little fib in this, or the dean’s daughter 
must have been very much unlike other 
young ladies. 

“IT suppose I ought to be afraid of you, 
my dear; only you are so nice and so 
pretty. And as for Lord George, he is 
quite condescending.” Lady George knew 
that praise was intended, and _ there- 
fore made no objection to the otherwise 
objectionable epithet. 

The visit of the marchioness was passed 
over with the less disturbance to Miss 
Tallowax because it was arranged that 
she was to be taken over to lunch at 
Manor Cross on the following day. Lord 
George had said a word, and Lady Sarah 
had consented, though, as a rule, Lady 
Sarah did not like the company of vulgar 
people. The peasants of the parish, down 
to the very poorest of the poor, were her 
daily companions. With them she would 
spend hours, feeling no inconyenience from 
their language or habits. But she did 
not like gentlefolk who were not gentle. 
In days now long gone by, she had only 


assented to the dean, because holy orders 


are supposed to make a gentleman; for 
she would acknowledge a bishop to be as 
grand a nobleman as any, though he 
might have been born the son of a butcher. 
But nobility and gentry cannot travel 
backwards, and she had been in doubt 
about Miss Tallowax. But even with the 
Lady Sarahs a feeling has made its way 
which teaches them to know that they 
must submit to some changes. The 
thing was to be regretted, but Lady Sarah 
knew that she was not strong enough 
to stand quite alone. “You know she is 
very rich,” the marchioness had said in 
a whisper; “and if Brotherton marries, 
your poor brother will want it so badly.” 
“That ought not to make any difference, 
mamma,” said Lady Sarah. Whether it 
did make any difference or not, Lady 
Sarah herself probably hardly knew; but 
she did consent to the asking of Miss 
Tallowax to lunch at Manor Cross. 





EARLY WORKERS. 
AT TAILORING. 

Taitors are Turks—as far as sitting is 
concerned—everywhere. And so are poor 
little half-time tailor-boys Turks—or else 
holiday-making little school-folks, playing 
a very long game of hunt-the-slipper, and 
being very serious and intent about it. 
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‘Taking them with the Mussulman idea 
clinging about them, there they are, low 
down on the flat floor, very Mussulman- 
like indeed; turbanless, it is true, but 
with slippers off, reverently ; with gar- 
ments loose; with even the very form of 
the crescent retained, in the small semi- 
circle into which they are ranged. Still 
taking them as Turks, too, there they are 
with a big and superior Turk to rule and 
counsel and direct them; a tailor-pasha, 
cross-legged likewise, high up on a divan 
or throne ; the same being, if the prose of 
facts has to be rigidly adhered to, the top of 
an oblong wooden table ; and so placed that, 
from it, his highness can see the bent polls 
of his little subjects, and all that the laps 
formed by their tucked-in little toes and 
knees contain. The pasha having also 
cast off his shoes, 4 la Turc—unless 
this be a reversion to the hunt-the-slipper 
notion; with one slipper nothing like 
enough to satisfy pastime appetite, but with 
every slipper off, and ready for slipping 
in and out, in absurd inextricability and 
confusion—the recollection flashes into the 
mind that this shoeless, or bootless, working 
is the universal custom with tailors, and 
the question is put, Why is it? Would 
some essential portion of the rights and 
privileges of tailordom be forfeited, if the 
mystery were not observed ? 

Pasha gave answer with proper Oriental 
sententiousness and gravity. “ Dirties 
your work.” 

Nothing could be more conclusive and 
convincing. When feet are knitted and 
knotted in and out of legs, boot-toes and 
boot-heels are brought uppermost in unex- 
pected places, with dangerous power to 
soil, tear, slit, and otherwise do grievous 
damage. Let boot-toes and boot-heels be 
deprived of all soiling and ripping power, 
therefore; the best method for which is to 
summarily pull boots off, and place them 
right away. No better law could possibly 
have been proposed and passed. 

Observation fell next, quickly, upon 
“ tacking.” 

“Now ”—to the pasha—“ before you 
set to work, you seem to sew all your 
pieces into shape, and to sew them into 
doubleness, and sometimes trebleness, by 
large, long stitches x 

“ Tacking, and it’s to fix.” 

“Yes, tacking, and it’s to fix. But why 
do tailors take so much trouble? Why 
don’t you use pins ? ” 

“Because a layer of cloth, combined 
with linen, combined with soap to stiffen 











it, combined with wadding—yes, yes, men 
and boys are padded, often—combined 
with good ‘facing’ to keep it all in, form 
too thick a substance for any pin to go 
through successfully ; displacement would 
follow pinning inevitably, causing wrong 
shape and wrong size, both. Besides, if it 
has been noticed, all materials get treat- 
ment according to those materials. It is 
by this rule that shoemakers never tack, 
but always nail, using little wooden pegs ; 
that dressmakers never nail, using little 
wooden pegs, but always pin; that tailors 
never pin, but always take long, thin thread, 
and tack. Conceive of a dressmaker knock- 
ing in a nail, and of a cobbler armed with 
a needleful of cotton!” 

It was quite a little whirl of explanation. 
It did not come from the pasha, though. It 
was just what became beaten up, by looking, 
and by thinking; whilst the sun shone 
pleasantly on the little tailor-boys pro- 
ceeding with their tasks, whilst the fresh 
air played healthily in upon them through 
their open window. Far from the pasha 
entering into such lively and extravagant 
particulars, all that he vouchsafed was, 
“Must tack, you see. Couldn’t do with- 
out.” 

“‘ Well, then, the tacking itself; do you 
always do it for these little men, or do they 
get to be able to tack for themselves ? ” 

The pasha pointed just beneath his 
throne, where sat a little fellow, parti- 
cularly painstaking and impressed. It 
was to be accounted for. He was en- 
gaged in the far-forward and proud 
labour of cutting out his own collar. 
The brown paper pattern of it was in his 
hand, he laid the brown paper on to the 
piece of gray frieze of which the collar 
was to be made; he chalked round the 
outline of it, and cut away by this clear 
mark; he laid the paper pattern on to the 
coarse linen that was to go next the frieze, 
he chalked that, he cut it quite accurately 
as before; he patted and pounded upon 
the linen heavily, with a resolute rubbing 
of yellow soap—which stuck the two sur- 
faces of cloth and linen together gallantly 
—and then, having chalked and cut another 
piece of cloth to match, as lining, he laid 
the three pieces in proper order, and went 
on to the end efficiently. 

“To be sure. And in that there was 
cutting out, as well as tacking; a very 
advanced position, as can be seen. But 
boys so young are not entrusted with 
cutting out larger things, are they ?” 

No; nor yet with tacking larger things, 
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either. But, again, this was ascertained 
more by inference and watching, than 
by prompt answer that would have made 
it promptly plain. It would not have 
been good discipline to have been too 
talkative before little tailor-boys, who 
were being taught that to talk was to lose 
time, since it led to needles being drawn 
in and out of cloth too slowly; so, as the 
pasha sat isolated and elevated on his 
throne, his action was allowed to be his 
chief explanation, and his action was that 
he “ basted” together, or tacked, sleeves 
and sleeve-linings, bodies and body- 
linings, and then flung them down among 
his little workpeople, much as gauntlets 
would have been flung into an arena, 
among knights and squires of old. His 
pavement of Early Workers —literally 
“under ” him—took up the various chal- 
lenges, and never shirked or flinched. 
They could make button-holes ; they could 
“ braid ’— including the adjustment of a 
military-looking twirl, or scroll, of the 
braid at appointed intervals—they could 
achieve a pocket; could iron; could damp, 
as its invariable preliminary ; could stitch ; 
could sew on buttons; could patch; 
could join; could soap, and chalk, and 
cut, and baste, as ha's been recorded—they 
had so much skill], in short, and so much 
rapidity, in their trained little fingers, that 
the pasha had little time, or little need, for 
an occasional interlude of stitching himself, 
but was kept pretty actively employed in 
preparation, and in overlooking what his 
little people had wholly and partly done. 
“Black thread and wax, please,” was a 
brisk cry, uttered aud heard at frequent 
intervals, as this complicity of work went 
on. 
“Black thread and wax, please; ” and 
every time it came it caused a momentary 
assumption of hunt-the-slipper business ; 
just a flash of a glance; instantaneously 
lighting up, and being extinguished, on 
each little player; for thread, with its 
skeleton unreality and fibrousness, was for 
ever getting dragged under little knees and 
under cloth spread out upon them; wax 
could, of course, roll, and slip, and slide, 
and glide, anywhere; and a galvanic 
shuffle of limbs and undergoing garments 
occurred—just a lift up and a look—that 
shot all round the little semicircle, and 
lasted till the black thread and wax were 
found. Could these little tailor-boys have 
been seated upon chairs with a reasonable 
table in the midst of them, they could have 
had their materials and their implements 





high and dry in safety, within glance of eye, 
and quick reach of hand. But little tailor- 
boys, and full-sized tailor-men, scorn tables 
and chairs, as is well known, in the way 
of proper using. Chairs, indeed, they 
banish from their necessities altogether. 
Tables they admit; but it is only to 
mount upon them, turning them into a 
second-floor, with more literal meaning, 
thereon to ensconce themselves just as 
orientally as if they were on level ground. 
Accordingly, as these little tailor-boys 
used the floor of the room they worked in, 
for sitting upon and for holding their 
insignia both, this same maltreated floor 
held many things to be noted. There 
was the handy soap, every now and 
then rubbed on vigorously ; there was the 
loose knot of enlivening scarlet braid ; 
there was a large pair of shear-like 
scissors; there was an Australian meat- 
tin half full of water, to damp all seams 
before ironing them; there was the wet rag 
with which the damping was to be done; 
there were the irons themselves—or the 
geese, if that word be preferred; there 
were the iron-holders; there was the prover- 
bial board—a smooth length of wood for 
ironing upon, proving that tailors cannot 
do without tables really, and might as 
well reform and yield to civilisation 
easily; there was an occasional hoop- 
thimble, occasionally laid down; there 
was the fire itself, almost as much in the 
laps of such of the boys as sat next to it, 
because, since the goose it always kept 
hot, was always being wanted, it would 
not do for the fire to be “ out,” either in 
the fire-sense, or in the sense of being far 
away. As for the little Early Workers 
themselves, the most notable objects at 
home upon the floor, there were not many 
of them, it was made known, likely to 
keep to tailoring when they had expanded 
into men; “not ten per cent. of them 
would follow the trade,” was the ex- 
pression. 

“Tt’s in this way, you see; what their 
fathers are, they like to be. Now, I'll ask 
one or two, and you just listen. Jones!” 

One little head looked up. 

“What shall you be, Jones, when you 
leave us ?” 

“Follow my trade, sir.” 

And the little head was low down 
again; and the elbows underneath it were 
wide out in an energetic stitch. 

“Well, that’s curious!” It was the 
inevitable comment on the quick con- 
tradiction. ‘ However,” when there had 
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been a laugh, “ we'll ask again. It will 


not go on for long the same, we may be 
What are you going to 


sure. Robinson! 
be P ” 

“‘ Printer, sir.”’ 

“ Brown!” 

A third young head momentarily raised 
from its occupation. 

“Shall you be a tailor when you're a 
man ?” 

** No, sir.” 

“ What then ? ” 

“ Waiter, sir. Same as my father.” 

The Pasha was right then, and this was 
how he accounted for it. 

“One reason why the boys don’t like 
tailoring is, I think, because the tailoring 
is for ourselves. Anything that is for 
here ”"—it was an Industrial School—“ is 
not to their taste at all. What they can 
do for outside they put their heart into 
far better.” 

So human nature was not to be cheated 
of its everlasting power of remaining 
human nature, that was clear. Here were 
these Early Workers exactly like Later 
Workers, here were these fortane-forgotten 
children exactly like fortune-remembered 
children, and they had exactly the same 
ineradicable dislike to doing what was to 
rule and necessary, and exactly the same 
overweening weakness for getting their 
hands fast in fancy matters that were only 
occasional, and on which welfare did not 
absolutely depend at all. But still, as 
facts were as they were, and as it is wise 
to go as many steps as possible hand- 
in-hand with nature, and ineffably foolish 
to endeavour to stultify and oppose her, 
would it not be well to contrive to get 
a little outside work, so that these young 
Early Workers at tailoring might now and 
then find their natural desires having 
natural gratification ? 

“ And so we have tried outside work; 
as much for that very matter, as for 
making profit. But what do you suppose 
we found were outside prices ? ” 

There could be no guess. It was not 
likely that there could, had there been 
ever so much foreknowledge, or ever so 
much audacity at random hitting; for, if 
there were remembrance, there had been 
no description of the work taken. What 
had it been ? trousers ? waistcoats ? coats? 
jackets ? 

“Well, it was: trousers. Just those 
common greenish-brownish cord trousers 
worn by porters at railway-stations. They 
wanted no delicate work.” 





That could quite be understood. 

“They were just the work that half- 
timers could do, and do properly and pre- 
sentably ; and when one pair was done, the 
price for it was—eightpence.” 

It brought the expected astonishment ; 
another word for which might be, indig- 
nation. 

“Kightpence a pair,” was repeated. 
“Eight shillings a dozen. And then 
we were only doing what others do; 
accepting the price that is accepted every- 
where throughout the trade. So, of 
course, such pay was useless to us; we 
could employ our boys with far better 
profit ourselves ; and we gave it up. But 
our young folks do have some work that 
they like, though, once during the four 
years that we are teaching them and 
keeping them. They enjoy making the 
suit of clothes they are to have given to 
them to wear outside,when they leave us. 
There is one of these boys on the floor 
now who will not be with us much more 
than a month; I’ll speak to him, and you 
listen. Smith!” 

The face was raised upon the instant. 

“ Think you'll be able to make your own 
suit, when it’s the time for it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Will it take you long?” 

“ No, sir.” With a flush mounting on the 
small cheek, and the young eyes brighter. 

“Well, how long? Can you reckon?” 

“Two days and a half the coat, sir, two 
days the trousers, one day the waistcoat; 
a fortnight altogether.” 

The quick breath that had brought it 
out so quickly was being directed down- 
wards again, low over the frieze and braid 
being joined together expeditiously; but 
the joining had another momentary stop- 
page, when amusement was expressed at 
the calculation. 

** How long the coat ?” 

“Two days and a half.” 

“* How long the trousers ? ” 

“ Two days.” 

“ How long the waistcoat ? ” 

“ One.” 

“ And those together make a fortnight ! 
Excellent! ” 

The little Early Worker was right, 
though; as close examination showed. 
This was the mode of it: Little ten or 
twelve year-old tailor-boys have their 
working-days cut down into half days, 
with only five hours measured into each 
half; and the rest, like all half-timers, left 
for schooling. To this particular little 
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tailor-boy, therefore, two-and-a-half days’ 
work meant five days’ living, reckoning 
half a day’s work in each ; five days’ living, 
by scholastic computation, are a week 
exactly, since poor schools take no heed of 
Saturdays, and, of course, of Sundays; 
twice five days’ living make up a fortnight 
—with two whole days and a half for coat, 
and the other two whole days and a half, 
or three days strictly—a half day being 
generously given in for the waistcoat and 
the trousers—and there was the account, 
ready for the strictest auditing, and certain 
to be certified correct. The boy, also, had 
taken the mean, or average time for coat- 
making, with himself and his little school- 
fellows accurately. About twenty half 
boys—odd description—work during the 
day; the same being about ten whole boys 
for the first five working hours of it, and 
another and different ten whole boys for 
the remaining five hours. Between them, 
these make some ten tunics a week; and 
if twenty boys, working half time, produce 
ten tunics, that is exactly the same as if 
ten boys, working whole time, produced 
the same number; each rate is one tunic 
for one boy in one week. One tunic for one 
boy in one week is what the little boarding- 
out schoolboy suggested, and thus, by- this 
other approach, are he and his figures 
amply vindicated. He alluded, though, 
to making trousers, also, and to making 
waistcoats; and this again was right. 
The whole of these little tailor-boys make 
trousers and make waistcoats in turn with 
tunics ; of which there are two sorts, some 
very coarse and plain for everyday wearing, 
and some finer and a little ornamented, 
for gala-days and when the boys go to 
church. Of the trousers, a droll little 
fact came rising to the surface. They are 
without pockets. For stringent economical, 
and possibly other reasons, to Early 
Workers at tailoring, trouser-pockets are 
denied. 

“‘ Trousers have to last a long time, you 
know.” 

“Possibly. But these little fellows 
working coatless, in their shirts, have to 
stuff their pocket-handkerchiefs behind 
their little braces! Look at them!” 

“ At any rate, that proves that they are 
allowed pocket-handkerchiefs. And mayn’t 
it allow, by inference, that they have 
pockets in their tunics? And isn’t that 
compensation P ” 

It was—when the tunics were on. When 
they were off, matters did not seem quite 
so lucid. 





“ Well, well ”—as the thrust told—“ let 
us revert to the trousers. They are made 
of cotton cord; for we cannot claim for 
them the good name of corduroy, since 
corduroy proper is much more expensive ; 
and making due allowance, of course, for 
boys’ occupations and characteristics, there 
is a regulation period they have to last.” 

“ And what is the regulation period ? ” 

“Two years. And the secret of that 
great longevity is that they don’t have 
pockets. If they did # 

Ah, if they did, the result, in comparison 
with the condition of other schoolboys’ 
trousers, could be taken, well and tho- 
roughly, into comprehension! And here 
let it first be asked, what if, from this 
hint of these Early Workers at tailoring, 
it fell out that all juvenile tailors’ bills 
should be reformed? And what if, from 
this same hint of Early Workers at tailor- 
ing, it fell out that all juvenile pocket 
deposits should be reformed to match? 
leading to an order for a general turn out 
of frogs, dead mice, toffy, slate pencil, 
with a neat, tight, exasperating sew up of 
a handy aperture in their place? It would 
only remain then, surely, to manufacture 
schoolboys’ trousers without knee-pieces ; 
so that they might no more crack, split, 
graze, bulge, smear, stain, lose colour, and 
become baggy? But, back to the little 
tailor-boys themselves. There is something 
more yet to be noted about them; and it 
must have its turn. 

Before children are allowed the full 
scope of tunic-making and other tailor- 
work, there is a proper preluding. They 
have to make shirts. That they should 
know how to put a needle in, and to pull 
a needle out, drawing a thread through 
with it neatly, is the point desired ; it is 
an action that seems foreign, somehow, to 
boys’ fingers; and, to make it familiar, 
the soft material of shirting is allowed for 
practice. The boys have tomend torn shirts, 
also; putting upon them those better- 
coloured patches that defy concealment, 
and tell their own tales candidly. There 
is, as another elementary matter, the 
patching of cloth clothes, one boy being 
kept at this constantly; there is the making 
of cloth-caps, neatly “‘ corded ” with cloth 
of another colour, neatly “ poked ;” there 
is the preparation of leathern braces, to cut 
them, to stitch on tabs and buckles; there 
is, as the most elementary needlework of 
all, the darning of large piles of lacerated 
and debilitated gray woollen socks. Two 
luckless little boys are told off for this. 
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They begin about the Wednesday in each 
week, since the socks are not washed and 
dried before; and they are filling up 
holes, and buttressing weak places, shoot- 
ing in warp or woof, where warp or woof 
would strengthen, for their allotted five 
hours of daily industry, and only finding 
themselves at their dry task’s end when 
the scholastic week has come to an end 
also. Lastly, for any boy with a fine 
sartorial instinct, there is a fair prize 
lying, amongst these varied items of his 
craft. He may apply his neat stitches, 
he may apply his power of deft adjust- 
ment, to the making of an intricate patch- 
work quilt. On that, there is opening 
for design; there is gratification of the 
sense of contrast and harmony in colours ; 
the quilt when finished, too, is nearly 
always to be a present to some kind 
friend of the young tailors collectively, to 
whom the graceful acknowledgment of a 
present is due; and in the arrangement of 
it, the anticipation, and the performance, 
there is plenty of healthy interest and of 
variety and refreshment. 

There must come the acknowledgment 
at last, though, that Early Workers who 
are also industrial scholars, being without 
the stimulus to exertion that is given to 
outdoor Early Workers by their weekly 
pay, are obliged to be subject to some 
system of rewards and punishment to 
make them work at all. They are not 
angels, poor little children; nor are they 
likely to be. To fully take in which, let 
note be taken of the following : 

‘* Now what,” a schoolmaster was asked 
—and the matter was narrated publicly by 
the governor of these little tailor-boys 
to some brother-governors of other little 
working-boys, so comes in with complete 
relevancy and application—“ what are the 
— you find it necessary to 
use ” 


“They are various,” was the school- 


master’s reply. ‘According to the case. 
For inattention to lessons, I cane; for 
being late, I pull their ears; for any- 
thing approaching lying, I flog. So, for 
disobedience I flog, for being home-sick I 
flog, for speaking above a whisper in 
school-time I flog, for disrespect I flog.” 
‘But isn’t that,” the questioner ventured, 
“much the same for all ?” 
“Yes; perhaps that is. 
fications.” 
“And besides these ‘modifications,’ do 
you make no difference in characters ? ” 
“Characters, my dear sir! Absurd! 


With modi- 





How can there be difference in boys’ 
characters! Who ever heard of it!” 

But all these people, not quite blind, 
and not quite rhinoceros-hided, who have 
been attentive to any of these groups of 
Early Workers from time to time presented 
to them, have surely seen—to renew the 
knowledge they will have had before 
—that boys and girls have characters, 
and that boys and girls can keep their 
characters unrusted and clearly showing, 
by means of free usage. To all such 
people it will be pleasant to know that 
“ modification ” punishments were not in 
favour with the governor who held these 
present little tailor-boys in his safe custody. 

“With many children,” was his judg- 
ment, ‘‘one word, or one act of natural 
kindness, will do more than years of 
talking and blows. Try and gain those 
children’s ears; try and influence and 
soften them. With no parade or show, 
take a child who has offended away from 
his fellows to some quiet room ; and there 
speak to him as a sorrowful parent.” 

And it is to be hoped that, not only 
these Early Workers, but all others, will 
find “‘ governors” possessing this breadth 
of humanity, and will be treated with as 
much true wisdom, and as tenderly. 





SOMETHING NEW. 


Gtass, like iron or the bamboo, is, as we 
are occasionally reminded by commercial 
enthusiasts, a substance of which the uses 
defy enumeration. We may drain with it, 
pave with it, roof with it, even build with 
it, if we are careful to construct our semi- 
transparent abode with the toughened 
glass, on which stone-throwers may wreak 
their utmost spite in vain. But that we 
should wear it; that a glass great-coat 
should shield us from the wintry storm, 
and vitreous gloves protect our fingers 
when we go abroad; that our wives and 
daughters should be splendid in glass 
gowns, and glass hats be hung up in club 
vestibules—is certainly an idea wild enough 
to have found a place among the freakish 
fancies of Dean Swift. 

The glass-wool of the Germans, the coton 
de verre of the French, promises to take a 
high place among the textile fabrics of the 
future. It is only in Bohemia, yet match- 
less for her mastery over tinted glass, that 
this wondrous thread can as yet be manu- 
factured, tough, fine, and so pliant that 
incredulous worldlings find it hard to 
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realise that the web they handle is born of 
mere silex and alkali. If it resembles any- 
thing, that substance is silk. The very 
high price of this novel material (sixteen 
shillings a pound) acts asa hindrance to 
the recognition of its merits, but it is 
eagerly bought up by chemists and ex- 
perimentalists as an indestructible tissue 
for filters, brushes, and other purposes, 
although some years may probably elapse 
before we see tourists’ glazed suits for sum- 
mer wear advertised on railway hoardings. 

A well which, like some piping bull- 
finch or highly-trained canary, draws its 
own water, and yet which is not on the 
costly artesian principle, deserves to be 
reckoned as something new. The well 
devised by M. Haurian, an engineer at 
Meaux, can do this, pretty cheaply. M. 
Haurian’s sheet-anchor in this invention 
was the fact that most soils are packed, 
as it were, in layers of moderate thickness, 
some strata being porous, others water- 
proof. The well-digger finds, some feet 
below the surface, a store of water. This 
is his motive power, the force he seeks. 
He pushes on, then, through stiff clay or 
many-hued ~ green sand, till he taps a 
second spring, which the weight of the 
water of the first, falling from the top to 
the bottom of a tube, brings to the light 
of day, exactly as a waterfall in the Swiss 
Alps drives a turbine. 

A Hungarian chemist teaches us to cook 
by cold. The Arctic voyager, then, can 
dispense, or nearly so, with fuel for the 
preparation of his necessary meals, and 
indeed the germ of the invention was 
probably the well-known property of iron, 
mercury, and other metals, which in the 
polar regions burn and blister the skin 
as a red-hot poker would do. Meat 
exposed to an artificial cold of forty degrees 
centigrade below the freezing-point is 
already sufficiently cooked to render it 
wholesome, and may be made appetising 
by a very brief sojourn before the fire. 


Hungarian enterprise has been equal to 


the occasion, and a company at Pesth 
now busies itself in tinning and exporting 
the cold, the very cold provisions of 
Dr. Sawiczewesky. 

False hair, for ladies’ wear, being re- 
cognised as a necessity of modern social 
existence, the want must be somehow 
supplied. But live hair, hair bought, to 
use the technical phrase, ‘on foot’’—the 
hair of girls and women bribed to submit 
their locks to the shears—grows annually 
scarcer and dearer. When the modest 





demand for tresses was influenced by a 
few elderly dames in need of wigs, the 
supply was easily secured by agents who 
bargained with the peasant maids of Brit- 
tany and Auvergne. Paris alone would 
now consume all, and more than all, of 
the available capillary crop in France, and 
Marseilles, the present centre of the hair 
trade, deals with Spain, the East, and 
especially the Two Sicilies, for the forty 
tons of dark hair which she annually makes 
up into sixty-five thousand chignons. 

“Dead hair” has something of a sinister, 
sepulchral sound; but as, without it, the 
cheap curls, fronts, and chignons could 
not be made at the price, it may be com- 
fortable to know that the original owners 
of the raw material are, as likely as not, 
alive and well. Rag-pickers value no 
unconsidered waif and stray of the street, 
short of gold ring or silver spoon, so 
highly as the clotted combings of female 
hair, soon to be washed with bran and 
potash, carded, sifted, classed, and sorted. 
There are, commercially, seven colours of 
hair, and three degrees of length. Much 
dead hair enters into the cheaper of the 
three hundred and fifty thousand “‘ pieces ” 
annually made in France. The dearest 
chignoncostssome five-and-twenty pounds; 
the cheapest a fiftieth part of that amount. 
England is the best customer, and, close 
upon her heels, comes America. 

A village doctor in the sandy department 
of the Landes, M. Pallas by name, con- 
ceived the bold idea of constructing a lamp 
that should be fed by fierce-burning but 
smoky resin, the obstinate properties of 
which had baffled all previous inventors. 
Allying himself with a local professor of 
chemistry, M. Guillemare, the doctor has 
forced this stubborn slave to do good 
service. The resin, double distilled, and 
burned in a lamp having a strong upward 
draught, gives a magnificent white light, 
steady, smokeless, and brilliant. Here, 
then, we have a new and safer rival to 
petroleum, though perhaps as much cannot 
be said of another protégée of MM. Pallas 
and Gnillemare, the rectified essence of 
turpentine. 

Far more ambitious, and far more im- 
posing, is the new electric lamp of M. 
Jabloschoff, a retired Russian officer of 
the Imperial Engineers. Previous in- 
ventors, such as Duboscq, Foucault, or 
Serrin, had put their trust in springs, 
click-wheels, and ratchet work, to keep 
the precious charcoal points near enough 
to one another to allow the dazzling voltaic 
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arc to overleap its little span of air. M. 
Jabloschoff thrusts aside all this delicate 
mechanism, and does his illuminating by 
the help of two candles, the grease of 
which, so to speak, is an insulating sub- 
stance, that fuses and volatilises under the 
influence of heat, while the wicks are a 
pair of pencils of hard gas-charcoal. 
Urged by a powerful battery, these strange 
tapers, if we may give credence to the 
report which M. Denayrousse, in whose 
workshops the experiments have taken 
place, has addressed to the Paris Academy 
of Sciences, blaze superbly, yet with the 
regularity of mere everyday sperms or 
parafiins. 

The invaluable eucalyptus—our own 
noble Australian gum-tree, for which the 
botanists might surely have found a name 
implying its mystic kindred with Atscu- 
lapius, god of healing—is more warmly 
welcomed by foreigners than by British 
colonists. It is establishing more than 
one little oasis of health in the fever- 
stricken Campagna of Rome. It is doing 
yeoman’s service in Algeria. Marsh-fevers, 
and, strange to say, mosquitoes, disappear 
before the eucalyptus like ghosts at cock- 
crow. The very locusts turn aside from 
those majestic ramparts of live wood, and 
swoop upon the unprotected wheat-fields 
to left and right. Every doctor, every 
inspector, reports that pestilential swamps 
and deadly lakes have been sucked dry 
of their poison by plantations of the health- 
giving tree; that fever-dens such as Tug- 
gurt, Zérazilda, and Issers, have been 
made wholesome by its influence; and that 
it acts with arapidity little less than magical. 
Perhaps, thanks to the eucalyptus, even 
the terrible West Coast of Africa may one 
day be made habitable for white men. 

The Carnouba, from Brazil, is one of 
those lavishly-endowed children of the 
tropics, that give everything to the man 
who will but take the trouble to plant 
them. It is a palm, and, like most palms, 
resists the longest dronght, wearing its 
green crown of leaves when all else withers. 
Flour, wine, vinegar, and gum may all 
be extracted from the rich sap of the 
carnouba, the roots of which furnish a 
medicine that possesses many of the 
properties of sarsaparilla, while the young 
stems form inexpensive and durable pipes 
for the conveyance of water. 

The Gras musket, the new breechloader 
which the French are now putting, as 
quickly as an economic Assembly will 
permit, into the hands of their troops, is 





in many respects an improvement on the 
Chassepot, as the Chassepot itself was a 
superior weapon to the famous Prussian 
needle-gun. The Chassepot had two serious 
defects. In rapid firing it grew heated to 
such an extent as to blister the fingers of 
the soldier as he reloaded, and it soon 
became clogged and foul with the moist 
black residuum of the gunpowder. M. 
Gras, preserving the former gauge, has 
applied himself to construct a piece free 
from these faults. He has replaced the 
combustible silk cartridge by a neat metal 
one. For the easily-broken needle he 
substitutes a tiny hammer. A tinier claw, 
the mechanism of which is set in motion 
as the musket is cocked, tosses out the 
shell of the metal cartridge, and leaves 
the chamber clean and bright for a fresh 
loading. The new musket, more certain 
and more convenient than its predecessor, 
carries farther than the Chassepot, making 
good practice at thirteen hundred English 
yards. The French army, in case of need, 
would embark well provided on the rough 
and bloody work of war. 





BY THE RIVERSIDE. 
IN A PUNT. 

I am quite aware, my dear madam, that 
there are two sides to a sawpit, and that 
the top-sawyer has an ancient and inalien- 
able right to look down on his humble 
assistant below; but it is curious that 
life should be made up of a series of 
sawpits; that in every walk, and every 
swim of life, there should be a superior 
and inferior end. The late Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold pointed out that it was absurd to 
expect tenpenny nails to have anything to 
do with tin tacks; this remark being made 
with special reference to the pretension of 
wholesale dealers to take precedence of 
retailers, of the airs put on by Mincing- 
lane, to distinguish itself from Petticoat- 
lane, for instance. There is, indeed, no 
doubt that the necessity of looking down 
upon somebody is one of the most urgent 
of human requirements. It is said that 
it is impossible to find an Irishman 
so poor that he has not a still poorer 
Irishman officiating as his hanger-on; 
and it may be added that there lives 
not the Englishman or Englishwoman, 
with soul so dead as not to despise some- 
body. That this feeling should exist 
among the top-sawyers of serious saw- 
pits is not wonderful, but it is strange 
that it should be carried into the play- 
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grounds of life, where we only make 
believe to saw, as it were. But in no 
other place do the top-sawyers give them- 
selves more airs. How often during 
the pleasant lotus-eating season just past 
away, have you—even you, my dear 
madam — looked contemptuously down 
from the serene altitudes of a Highland 
moor upon the tourist, who dared to 
cumber the railway-stations, and infest 
that particular glen on your husband’s 
shootings, through which there is a right 
of way, with his ungainly presence? Again, 
what is the opinion of Mrs. Mountelephant, 
the famous yachtswoman who goes every- 
where, from China to Peru, with her hus- 
band, of the ten-tonners and such small 
deer? Whatagain does Mrs. Lawntenny- 
son think of old-fashioned Mrs. Croquet- 
dale; and with what feelings does the 
dashing Mrs. Grouseby, who not only 
walks with the guns, but can knock 
her bird over handsomely, regard quiet 
Mrs. Long Bowyer, whose idea of bliss is 
an archery meeting with its army of 
clergymen? The men, too, are, if pos- 
sible, worse than the women. Scatterleigh, 
who hunts the season through in the 
Pytchley country, takes little account of 
Flutterby, who “manages” a day now 
and then with the Queen’s; and like the 
noble fox-hunter that he is, laughs at the 
notion of riding about all day after a “ calf 
kicked out of a cart.” With what con- 
tempt does Mr. Marchhare, who courses 
in the Ashdown country, look upon the 
“one horse” coursing meetings held in 
the lowlands, and what can be more 
thoroughly superior than the smile of 
Newmarket, at the mention of ’appy 
’Ampton. I know quite well that my 
friend Feathertoncourt, who slays his 
thousands and tens of thousands of short 
and long tails in his Norfolk preserves, 
smiles inwardly as I dwell on the in- 
teresting bag I brought home the other 
day, consisting of three-and-a-half brace 
of partridges, a solitary cock pheasant, six 
rabbits, a woodcock, a leash of hares, a 
wood-pigeon, and a wild-duck—all within 
ten miles of Hyde-park. I know that in 
his heart he puts me down as a Cockney 
potterer and pot-hunter, on whom the 
charms of a drive would be thrown 
away, and that this is the reason why he 
does not ask me down to shoot at Kilby 
Hall. He feels towards me as a cricketer 
does towards a player at rounders; as the 
crack billiard-player towards him whose 
soul is moved by the charms of bagatelle ; 











as Markby, whose whist-playing is univer- 
sally admired, looks upon old Mudleigh, 
who swears by cribbage; as our vicar, 
who plays chess, looks upon his curate, 
who is a dead hand at draughts; as, in 
fact, my friend Hackler, who believes 
salmon-fishing to be the one solitary thing 
in the world worth living for, looks upon 
me as I sit in a punt on the tranquil 
Thames, watching a float, in the hope that 
some rash and greedy pike may be tempted 
out of the weeds in this early autumn time 
by the silvery glitter of the dace, at the 
opposite end of the rod and line to that 
occupied by the writer. I dread to speak of 
fishing before Hackler, for he, so to speak, 
rises immediately and bolts with the whole 
subject. It is grand to watch his superior 
smile as I prattle artlessly of six-pound 
barbel and ten-pound jack, of mighty 
roach weighing over a pound and a half 
apiece, and of cunning chub refusing to 
hearken to the voice of the charmer. At 
last his eye brightens, and he dashes off, 
and before I know where I left off I am 
dragged up and down rapid rivers and 
over fjelds and fiords and fosses, among 
ghillies and “‘pige,” and other strange 
creatures, while about me leap and swirl 
and snoo’ gigantic salmon—thirty and 
forty pounders—till I lose all previous 
conceit of my fine Nottingham tackle and 
the skill that I displayed in landing that 
remarkable barbel last Tuesday. But I 
cling to my punt-fishing for all that. It 
may not be heroic, or athletic, or even 
manly, but it is eminently pleasant and 
easy, and I am old enough to know the 
value of these qualities in a world made 
up of work and worry. 

No human being has been so long and 
so persistently caricatured as the angler of 
the Thames and the Lea. John Leech 
made the woes of Mr. Briggs familiar to 
all, but years before he was born funny 
little pictures of anglers in trouble were 
drawn by humorous artists. Perhaps the 
finest extant collection of squibs against 
anglers is that in the possession of the 
Piscatorial Society—a fishing association 
now some forty years old. In the album 
of the society are arranged choice bits of 
Seymour and Leech side by side with the 
work of the preceding generation of cari- 
caturists, who painted with a bigger and 
clumsier brush and smeared on their 
colour over-thickly, but yet were fellows 
of infinite jest. Since Doctor Samuel 
Johnson, whose great natural genius was en- 
tirely unfettered by accurate information, 
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wrote the angler down a fool, innumerable 
caricaturists have given force to his tren- 
chant and unjust definition. Byron, too, 
whose nature was entirely incapable of ap- 
preciating the so-called father of angling, 
rested content with dubbing him a cruel 
coxcomb, and consigned him to everlasting 
scorn. The amusing part of all these 
onslaughts on angling is, that they are 
purely and simply Cockney. It has never 
occurred to Scotsmen or Irishmen, or the 
young man from the country, to laugh at 
salmon and trout fishing. On the con- 
trary. From Devonshire to Sutherland- 
shire the pursuit of fish has ever been 
held in equal respect with the pursuit of 
furred and feathered quarry. It is the 
Cockney angler who has been made the 
butt of Cockney humour, and it cannot 
be denied that much fun has been got 
out of him. The world is so much the 
richer by this matter for laughter that it 
would be churlish to quarrel with the 
facetious draughtsmen, who have depicted 
the angler in a thousand uncomfortable 
predicaments. During the last few seasons 
he has been handed over, as it were, to the 
secular arm, and his life has at times 
been made a burden to him by steam- 
launches, which fright the fish from 
their propriety, and spoil sport, though 
they make none. But the angler lives 
through it all. He is as tenacious of life 
as a tench, and pursues his favourite 
pastime with the calm long-suffering of 
a martyr. He consoles himself with the 
reflection that Dame Juliana Berners 
incorporated her treatise of “ fysshynge 
with an angle,” in a volume on hunting 
and hawking, to the end that it might 
not come into the hands of “eche ydle 
persone,” but into those of “gentyll and 
noble men who would use this crafty 
disport for no covetousness.” Dame 
Juliana was clearly of another mind from 
Doctor Johnson, and, in her admiration 
of the surroundings of angling, equalled 
Mr. John Bright, who loves the sport as 
a means of refreshing mind and body. 
Perhaps the everlastingly quoted Izaak 
Walton is responsible for bringing on the 
gentle craft much of the contempt with 
which certain persons choose to regard it. 
He wrote well and pleasantly—this ancient 
hosier—but his talk about the “con- 
templative man” is beside the mark. It 
is not much to the credit of the Fleet- 
street tradesman that, in a stirring time, 
he poked and pottered about the Thames 
and Lea instead of, as my American 





friends would say, “taking a hand” in 
the momentous business which occupied 
men of tougher texture. To the present 
writer all his contemplative twaddle proves 
Izaak to have been a poor creature, who 
escaped the responsibilities which weighed 
heavily on better men, by sinking his man- 
hood in his shop and his fishing. He 
talks of fishing as if it were a serious 
occupation, and although one can hardly 
lash oneself into fury against the man 
who, by dint of careful picking of other 
men’s thoughts, wrote a delightful book, 
it is impossible not to mark his utter want 
of fibre. 

The real merit of the quieter sorts 
of angling, and of punt-fishing in par- 
ticular, is the relief that it affords to 
active, strenuous workers, wearied and 
hipped with battling with the world; and 
from this point of view I take leave to 
think it underrated. Since the tide set in 
the direction of athleticism a strange notion 
has possessed men whose lives are passed 
in severe and monotonous brainwork, 
that the best way to “clear away the 
cobwebs” is to work oneself nearly to 
death physically. Infected with this be- 
lief, men who rarely walk four miles a 
day set off on long and arduous walking- 
trips, and return home far more jaded than 
when they started. Now angling offers a 
delightful relief from work of all kinds, 
physical and mental. Requiring exact 
attention, without reasoning or reflection, 
it, without wearying the body, reduces the 
mind, for the time being, to a natural 
state. As the punt-angler sits watching his 
float, he is exercising merely his faculty 
of perception. If a well-conditioned man, 
he does not occupy himself with anything 
save his float and the state of his bait. For 
the time being the only faculty exercised 
is vigilance—the attribute of the savage ; 
other faculties being merged entirely in 
this one. Thus, not only physical but mental 
rest is securcd, and the effect is inexpres- 
sibly invigorating. The wholesome ex- 
citement of hooking a big fish, now and 
then, prevents stagnation, and the general 
result is such a genuine unbending of the 
bow as can be attained by no other means. 

As the early morning mists rise over 
Cliefden- woods, I drop quietly down 
stream. When I say early morning, I 
must not be understood to mean that the 
Thames mists at this time of year rise at 
the uncanny hours affected by Scotch 
steamboats and mail-coaches. In the 
autumn the angler will do well to let the 
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day become properly aired before he wets 
a line, and he will then enjoy a prospect 
of nature lifting her veil. Bit by bit the 
fog clears off, until the whole river glows 
like burnished gold, and the autumn foliage 
shines in its gay livery of many hues, 
almost recalling the startling contrasts of 
the American forests when steeped in the 
soft warm haze of the Indian summer. 
As that famous fisherman Harry Wilder 
pushes his punt in leisurely fashion through 
the railway bridge below Maidenhead, 
I hear a passer-by on the tow-path wake 
the echoes of that celebrated structure 
with an enquiry as to the whereabouts 
of the great engineer who built it. The 
question, ‘‘ Where’s Brunel?” elicits a 
torrent of comically-accentuated reply, 
which may be heard almost to Bray Lock, 
whither we are tending. As the echo dies 
away the silence becomes—well, not ap- 
palling. I am aware that this is the 
epithet in use, but like many other sayings, 
beliefs, acts, and deeds, it is stupid and 
meaningless. What can there be to appal 
any fairly-constituted person in silence ? 
By exercising a flight of fancy, I can just 
realise that the Cockney hobbledehoy, 
who is generally alluded to as “’Arry,” 
would feel uncomfortable if he were con- 
demned to forego the sound of the human 
voice, and especially of his own, for five 
or six hours. ’Arry, I make no doubt, 
would feel “ lonesome,” as the Americans 
call it—a state of feeling difficult to under- 
stand. What kind of person save ’Arry 
could feel dull in his own company, un- 
infested by noise and vulgar racket ? 
There was uproar enough on this pretty 
bit of water the last time I saw it, but 
then the idlers of Maidenhead, and Taplow, 
and Cookham had been reinforced by a 
strong contingent from Moulsey and Ted- 
dington, Twickenham and Richmond. The 
occasion of the unwonted gathering, 
during which Skindle’s lawn was actually 
profaned by hobnailed boots, was a punt- 
ing-match between a Moulsey man and a 
local artist, half a mile down stream from 
Maidenhead Bridge and back again. 
Immense excitement prevailed, and the 
crowd on the bridge and towpath must 
have included at least five hundred persons. 
The knowing ones who came from Moulsey, 
like Assyrians as they were, to spoil 
the “countrymen” at innocent Taplow, 
bronght with them gold if not purple, 
and the rustling of their bank-notes was as 
the west wind lingering among the osiers. 
There was a decidedly sporting cut about 





these men, whose confidence in the Moulsey 
champion was unbounded. Their raiment 
was all great seams and mysterious pockets, 
and the angle at which they cocked their 
beavers, I mean bowlers, indicated a desire 
to “get on” their money, an operation 
much facilitated by the good nature of 
the unsuspecting natives, who, albeit stand- 
ing out for odds, at last backed the local 
celebrity with some freedom, and the 
Moulsey men rejoiced at investing their 
money on such favourable conditions. It 
proved but a fleeting joy. At first their 
champion indulged them with hopes of 
victory, but the young man from the 
country soon proved too much for him, 
and won as he liked amid yells of delight 
from the rural innocents assembled, who 
then declared that they had known all the 
while that the beaten man could not “stay.” 
It was excellent fun this punting race, 
and it was wonderful to see the pace the 
two stalwart competitors got out of their 
craft. Punting is capital sport for power- 
ful young men, but I must warn those of 
my readers who may be inclined to take it 
up as a pastime, that punt-poles are like per- 
forming dogs and singing birds, in their . 
resistance to the blandishments of an ama- 
teur. In professional hands the punt-pole 
goes down to the bottom, takes hold of it 
and lets go again without accident ; but in 
unpractised hands is apt to take root as it 
were in the bottom of the river, under 
which circumstances the puntsman must 
either let go his pole, or go into the water. 

There is no shouting this morning, as 
we catch sight of the tower of the church 
of Bray—famous for its adhesive vicar. 
The history of this worthy man is, of 
course, mixed and clouded by a variety 
of traditions and applications. So far 
as can be discovered, the facts concerning 
an ancient vicar of the Tudor period were 
adapted by the writer of the famous song 
to the transition period, brought to an 
end by a happy escape from the Stuarts 
and all their belongings. The genuine, 
original, “ perpetual vicar ” was one Simon 
Aleyn, who, living under Henry the Eighth, 
Edward the Fourth, Mary, and Elizabeth, 
was first a Papist, then a Protestant, then 
a Papist, and at last a Protestant again. 
The reason of this flexibility is given by 
Fuller, and to all but fierce enthusiasts 
will appear good and sufficient. “ He 
had seen some martyrs burnt at Windsor, 
and found this fire too hot for his tender 
temper. This vicar, being taxed by one 
with being a turncoat and an unconstant 
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changeling, ‘Not so,’ said he, ‘for I have 
always kept my principle, which is this, 
to live and die the vicar of Bray.’” Other 
curious people are connected with Bray 
church. Sir John Foxle’s monumental 
brass, representing that worthy baronet 
between his two wives, must, I think, have 
suggested to Gay the famous scene between 
Macheath, Polly Peachum, and Lucy 
Lockit. I love, too, the curious old house 
with the exterior staircase still preserved, 
which nestles in one corner of Bray 
churchyard. 

While I have been, not thinking, but 
allowing memories of Simon Aleyn to drift 
across my mind’s eye, as the image of 
the massive church tower is impressed 
upon the retina of the actual organ, Harry 
Wilder has brought himself to believe that, 
although the day is a world too fine, and 
the water too fine also, and the weeds not 
yet sufficiently swept away, there is yet 
hope of beguiling a jack of respectable 
size into taking the glittering dace affixed 
to my hook. As becomes a philosopher 
I am sceptical, but my sense of the fitness 
of things prevents me, an amateur, from 
contradicting a professional of approved 
reputation, who during the past season has 
scored a grand total of seventy-and-seven 
Thames trout—the captives of his punt 
and his pole—assisted by the tackle of his 
patrons. So I sit quietly and watch my 
float dancing in the sun, and enjoy absolute 
peace; for Harry Wilder is far too good 
a fisherman to break in upon the spell of 
calm which to me is inexpressibly precious. 
In the meadow by the river’s brink placid 
beeves are feeding, but they are too far 
off for me to hear the low crunch-crunch 
as they bury their broad noses in the rich 
grass. The very birds, which in spring-time 
fill the air with sweet sounds, are silent 
now, and there is none of the vile tinkling 
of bells which often makes a walk across 
a Swiss alp intolerable. There is no hum 
of insects, nor any sight of them, save of 
a dragon-fly, who seems to have lost his 
way. As the midday sun pours down his 
grateful heat, the moorhen and the coot 
ensconce themselves among the long osiers, 
and the swan, with her gray but nearly 
full-grown cygnets, glides noiselessly by. 
There is a delicious sense of restfulness 
in the air, far more grateful than the 
petulant gustiness of spring. All nature 
seems in repose, as if enjoying an afternoon 
nap after the stirring times of spring and 
summer. The fish, by-the-way, appear as 
tranquilly disposed as everything else, for 











an hour and a half has elapsed without 
the slightest symptom of a run. I am 
not disappointed; for nothing disgusts 
me like too much sport, save when court- 
ing the merry gudgeon with a red worm. 
One cannot have too much of the gudgeon, 
for he is good to eat and pleasant to catch 
—for an hour. But one could not spenda 
day in gudgeon-fishing, the sensation would 
—as a humble but enthusiastic fisherman 
puts it—be like being “kicked to death 
by spiders.” This is why I love the wary 
pike. He does not worry me out of my 
calm. The “tyrant of the watery plains” 
may be cruel and voracious, but he is not 
fidgety. He does not play with my bait, 
nibble and nibble, and then walk off. He 
may be a long time making up his mind. 
So am I sometimes, but when it is made 
up——but I digress. This morning the 
“wary luce” chooses to remain “mid 
wrack and rushes hid.” Live bait gorge- 
fishing is supposed to be the most killing 
method in this water, especiaily for big 
fish, but they are apathetic to-day. But 
stay, just as I have been two hours at 
work, or rather at rest, the float slowly 
disappears, reappears, and slowly vanishes 
again. This is very different from the 
rush with which the pike takes the bait 
later in the season. To-day he takes it so 
gingerly that the “run” is doubtful after 
all. My watch is referred to, and the 
traditional twelve minutes’ space and law 
assigned to my possible fish. The line 
trickles rather than rans out, but there 
is nothing for it but to wait the twelve 
minutes, a period of delicious uncertainty 
almost approaching emotion. At last the 
twelve minutes are over; I gather.in the 
line slowly and tenderly, till it is nearly 
taut, and then strike in hope of good luck. 
I have him sure enough. Not a monster 
certainly, but a good handsome fish in 
prime condition. For all the practical 
part of fishing, that is, the pleasure of 
landing a fish, a Thames trout of five or 
six pounds will do quite as well as a 
larger one, and frequently will show far 
better sport. The “top-weights” are apt 
to grow sluggish. They make one grand 
rush and then give it up, or relapse into 
dogged but passive resistance. As I land 
my third jack, the afternoon sun is get- 
ting low, and I am warned that roach may 
be slain above Boulter’s Lock, so we gather 
up tackle and make for the roach swim. 
Hardly is our fine tackle out than 
the evening mists rise from the fields 
and the light wanes. It is capital fun 
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after the long day’s reposeful quest of 
jack. The roach are evidently “on,” 
for no sooner is the dainty roach-tackle 
out than we begin to land these dainty 
nibblers. They are not small fry either, 
but full, fair, and fat, mostly about three- 
quarters of a pound in weight. Roach- 
fishing requires a keen eye and a quick hand 
—and, in fact, should only be attempted 
by far an hour or two before dinner, 
when the human animal is hungry and 
active in mind and body. While it lasts, 
the fun of roach-fishing is bright and 
sparkling, and as night comes swiftly on 
the sense of sight grows sharper and 
sharper in the endeavour to catch the first 
_— of the nearly invisible float. As 

e roach bite on, the mists rise like 
theatrical gauzes, and cover river and 
meadow as with a pall. As I pull ont 
my last roach, a good plump “ pounder,” 
Wilder again takes his punting-pole and 
we drop through Boulter’s Lock down to 
Taplow, where a dinner—not of fresh- 
water fish, awaits us. For myself I am 
not fanatical as to the gastronomic value 
of pike and roach. My three pike, however, 
will be greatly relished by a friend whose 
faith in Thames jack is unflinching. He 
cooks them himself in a way of his‘own, 
which I must confess has its merits. He 
declares that jack, boiled or fried, baked 
or roasted, are simply spoilt, and therefore 
stews his fish in an allowance of butter, 
which would scare out of their lives the 
prudent housewives who keep a watchful 
eye on the “ best fresh” at two shillings 
per pound. To this butter he adds a little 
good gravy and some finely-chopped 
parsley, and his sauce when thickened and 
poured over his fish is excellent. It 
should be mentioned, however, that the 
fish undergoes a preliminary rubbing with 
salt, and hanging up to dry for several 
hours, before he is consigned to the stew- 
pan. The time and the butter appear to 
be well spent, as they make edible what 
was worthless before; but for my own 
part, I think the butter, and the gravy, 
and parsley much better laid out upon a 
red mullet of a pound and a half or two 
pounds in weight. But tastes differ, for 
I can find a man who prefers tench to 
eels, gudgeon to smelts, and ‘perch to 
soles. There is no mistake, however, about 
the very odd fish which now and then gets 
caught by rod and line at Twickenham or 
Teddington deeps—to wit, the Thames 
flounder, a genuine dainty either in sootje 


great fun in netting flounders between 
Chiswick and Chelsea, but penny steam- 
boats have not improved the value of that 
fishery, any more than steam-launches 
have the choice swims in the upper reaches 
of the Thames. Just now, however, they 
are less pernicious than in the summer 
months, because fewer in number, the 
verdict of the angler being, “the fewer 
the better.” The campers-out, too, have 
disappeared, and the rowing-parties from 
Oxford to London vanished till next 
Henley regatta. Whereat the merry and 
wise angler rubs his hands and rejoices 
that, after the vexations and interruptions 
of the summer months, the transient 
plagues of the Thames are gone, leaving 
his favourite river to silence and to him. 
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“ CeniA, who is that young man? You 
wrote down his name as—yes, here it is— 
Walter Gordon. What business could he 
have here with you P” 

The deafness of the organist of Deep- 
weald was no longer comparative. He 
was as deaf as a stone. Very deaf men 
can sometimes manage to hear familiar 
voices, but John March was deaf even to 
the voice of Celia. Even she had to com- 
municate with him by writing. No wonder 
that he was more than ever possessed by 
one idea, and that his mind was filled by 
it just as his ears were, now and hence- 
forth, by his own music—for they were 
closed to any other. She had to write her 
answer now; and it was not easy. Could 
he have heard her speak she would have 
found it difficult to say who was Walter 
Gordon—a private memory of Lindenheim 
who had suddenly come to life again in 
Deepweald. But to write down the whole 
story in a few words, as fast as her pencil 
could move, was a sheer impossibility. 
She was learning to write fast, but the 
process was still an effort to her, and half 
her trouble was employed in making her 
words easily legible. 

“ [_—knew—him—at—Lindenheim.” 

“Who is he? What is he? What is 
he doing here ?” 

“‘T—do—not—know.” 

“‘ What has he been saying to you?” 











or fried. Not very long ago, there was 
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That was doubly impossible to answer. 

“‘ He—met—me—in—the—street. He 
—called —to—see—me. We— were— 
friends—at—Lindenheim. We—have— 
been—talking—of—Lindenheim.” 

“ And you don’t know who he is—where 
he comes from ?” 

“No.” 

“ How is it you never spoke of him to 
me? I don’t remember his name in any 
of your letters.” He spoke anxiously ; 
and indeed his great idea had never in- 
cluded in it one possibility with regard to 
Celia—that of a young man. It was likely 
enough, if he had the dimmest knowledge 
of the world, that the sudden appearance 
in his house of a handsome young man, an 
old and unheard-of friend of Celia, should 
trouble him. 

‘“‘ _—did—not—think—he—mattered.” 

“Everything matters. I don’t choose 
you should have friends and acquaintances 
out of Deepweald. I don’t know who this 
Walter Gordon may be, and I-don’t care. 
But I do care that——Celia, if this Walter 
Gordon calls here again you will not be at 
home. Write ‘yes.’ Do you hear?” 

Celia was longing to tell her father the 
whole story of Walter Gordon—how he 
had been something more than her friend 
at Lindenheim, how he had set himself 
to take care of her from the very day of 
her arrival there, how he had devoted 
himself to make life there safe and pleasant 
for her, how grateful she ought to be if 
he had not been too much her friend for 
gratitude. All this could have been told 
in a very few easy words. But no wonder 
that the deaf are an unhappier race than 
the blind. The blind lose looks, which, 
in eight cases out of ten mean nothing, 
and in the ninth case lie. But they lose 
nothing else. The deaf have only those 
meaningless or deceptive eye-glances 
whereby to learn and judge of all things ; 
and as a substitute for the voice, which is 
the soul, have only barren sighs or sym- 
bolic words. What can they know from 
a forced shout or a hurried scrawl? What 
can “yes” or “no” mean without the 
voice to put heart or light into them? 
To the deaf, passion can be but a mathe- 
matical formula, with some wretched x or 
Y or z to stand for “I love you.” The 
face is but an accident; the voice alone is 
the man or woman. 

And so, instead of thinking aloud to her 
father about Walter Gordon, Celia had to 
think silently, and no clairvoyance enabled 
her father to read her unspoken words. 








There was a delicate fineness about all she 
thought and felt concerning her Herr 
Walter that defied being put suddenly 
upon paper—far more being extracted and 
concentrated into a “yes” or “no.” And yet 
no other answer than one of these was 
open to her. How could she argue or 
protest without any tangible reason to help 
her—with a lead pencil and a scrap of 
paper? And certainly she could not 
answer “no.” 

She must answer “ yes,” then. For the 
first time she was conscious of tyranny. 
Life had already felt black enough, but 
this command was depriving her of her 
last dream of sunshine. For the last 
moments of his visit the old Herr Walter 
had come back again, and brought back to 
her the feeling of peace and sympathy that 
had once been inseparable fromhim. His 
companionship, though reduced to a bare 
chance every now and then, would prevent 
her from feeling altogether alone in the 
world, while shecarried on a passive, waiting 
struggle against the blank and lonely 
emptiness of her days. Was there to be 
nothing she could have and keep to her- 
self? It was very hard, and she felt the 
tears come into her eyes. 

But that was one of the things to which 
the deaf are not blind. John March had 
been keen-sighted at the best of times ; 
at these, his worst, his sight had grown 
doubly keen and watchful. He had 
ordered Celia to deny herself to the visits 
of a young man, and, instead of writing 
“ves” at once and obediently, as a matter 
of course, she was standing before him 
doing nothing, though with pencil and 
paper in hand, and ready to cry, if, indeed, 
she were not crying. His heavy brows 
drew together ominously. He did know 
the world well enough to know of a 
certain phantom that has a way of in- 
terfering with great ideas and scattering 
them to the winds. After all, it must be 
supposed that he had been human enough 
to have learned such knowledge, however 
imperfectly, in some far-off day, or he 
would hardly have been the father of 
Celia. 

Think of what a man feels who has 
laid out his whole life, step by step, and 
not only his own life, but that of another, 
as if he were playing a game at chess 
against the world, and then finds himself 
likely to be the victim of a fool’s mate 
before he has completed his opening! His 
deafness even was not so fatal as what 
seemed to be coming upon him now; and 
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yet it was the old story. Many a more 
human father has felt the same. Such or 
such a career in life for son or danghter 
is planned with consummate prudence, 
all things go rightly, there is not a hitch or 
a loose screw or an unoiled wheel anywhere 
in the whole machine. Suddenly, from 
Heaven knows where, drops from the air 
upon the scene some new and undreamed- 
of He or She, and in the twinkling of an 
eye the Plan is—nowhere. Locksmiths 
are not the only people who are food for 
Love’s laughter. There might not be 
much in this, and yet Celia, that type of 
good training and pattern of docility, was 
doing all things, even weeping—at least 
he could see her tears—rather than write 
one simple word of three letters. 

“What is the matter, Celia? Are you 
crying because I tell you not to see Walter 
Gordon P” 

All her delicate films of feeling, not 
love as yet tangibly, but rosy with the 
tint that comes from but one possible dye, 
were as if they had undergone a coarse 
rent when she heard herself charged with 
crying because she was not to see him. 
Pride rose up in arms; injustice was upon 
her. Her tears had come, she knew, 
from a far more complex and deep-down 
fountain than anything sostraightforwardly 
natural as that wherewith she had been 
charged. Perhaps her father was less 
wrong in his surmise than she knew—but 
then she did not know. Instead of either 
“ yes” or “no” she scribbled : 

“ T’m—not—crying. I—don’t—care— 
about—seeing—anyone.” 

“ All the better. I want nothing more. 
Write ‘ yes’ then,” he said harshly. 

— 

In spite of pride, a tear, full-blown, fell 
upon the paper as she wrote the word. It 
was not wholly because she had been 
signing the death-warrant of that poor 
ghost of comfort that her empty life had 
hitherto left her. Her father had been 
her tyrant always—that went without 
saying, and she was as much accustomed 
to tyranny as to the cathedral tower—but 
he had never been glaringly unjust to her 
before. And injustice is harder to bear 
than cruelty. And what made it all the 
harder on her was that, had she delayed 
her signature but the space of one tear- 
drop more, she would have saved herself 
from the literal expression of a promise 
that, despite all temptation, she would 
have to keep inviolably. For no sooner 
had “yes” been written than she—but 





not her father—heard a knock at the door. 
It might have been attacked by a battering- 
ram, and the musician would not have 
heard. 

“ And,” he said, “that you will not stop 
to speak to him if you meet him.” He 
was talking like a Turk or Spaniard to his 
daughter, and as if his experience in love 
affairs, whatever that of so ill-favoured a 
man may have been, had been drawn from 
anywhere but England. It was cruelly 
unjust to Celia; but then, ever since her 
memorable escapade in going to hear 
Clari years ago against orders, he had 
never trusted her. And that again argued 
ill for the character of that love-story 
which even the most ill-favoured share 
with their betters. It may be that as 
Celia grew up into womanhood she grew 
also into some suggestion of other deep, 
dark eyes, that had been the windows of 
a less honest soul. But this time the 
“yes” remained unwritten. 

It was Mr. Swann who had thus far 
saved her. He was not a more frequent 
visitor than others, but he had always, 
from the days of St. Dorcas, retained a 
sort of one-third gallant, one-third jocular, 
and one-third fatherly interest in Celia, 
and would have been good-natured to her 
beyond the point of Sunday dinners had 
the impractical organist allowed. 

“Good morning, Miss Celia,” he said, 
bowing to the organist, who bowed again, 
with a dignified gesture, to a chair less 
littered than the others, and then went 
straight to his writing-table, taking his 
pipe and carrying it with him. He did 
not care to display his infirmity, which at 
any rate gave him the advantage which 
some sufferers from street concerts and 
home whispers will almost envy him, of 
being able to work under all conditions 
undisturbed, and so to lose no moment of 
time—solitary in the midst of full talk, 
and listening, undisturbed and undisturb- 
able, to imagined harmonies. 

“T see March is as hard at it as ever. 
Well, it ought to be something A1 when 
it’s done, to make up for the time. I’m 
come to hear what Dr. Randal says of 
him. It was yesterday, wasn’t it?” 

Mr. Swann had kept his old peculiarity 
of saying everything as if it were a first- 
rate joke; his eyes twinkled even when 
he spoke gravely, as though his simplest 
question were a conundrum ¢nd his bar- 
renest remark an epigram. 

“Yes,” said Celia, “Dr. Randal did see 
him. And——” 
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“T hope it was good news?” 

“It was the very worst. He finds no 
hope ” 

“Nonsense, Miss Celia. While there’s 
life there’s hope, you know. But I’m 
sorry to hear that—very sorry indeed. 
One might as well be a land agent on 
board ship as a musical man without ears. 
March ought to go to London.” 

Somehow Celia thought that there was 
an increase of humour in Mr. Swann’s 
tone, which, she now knew, meant increase 
of sympathy. 

“In fact, Miss Celia, he ought to go. 
I’ve got to say something to you, Miss 
Celia, that you ought to hear. You're 
sure he can’t?” 

“* He cannot hear a word.” 

“So much the better. So much the 
worse, I mean. I heard something to-day 
from Gaveston—my son-in-law, you know, 
and cousin to Lady Quorne.” 

“Bad news, of course,” said Celia. 
But she was not thinking of any new 
trouble that might be coming from the 
outer world. John March’s worldly know- 
ledge had been considerably at fault when 
he had so conspicuously written “ Danger” 
over the head of Walter Gordon. Girls 
have fallen in love, over head and ears, 
for less reasons; and Celia was a girl 
after all, even though she was John March’s 
daughter, and only this terrible Herr 
Walter’s friend. Of course, as all the 
world knows, nothing is so easy as for 
young men and girls to be friends and to 
remain so—for a little while. 

“Yes, cousin to Lady Quorne,” went on 
Mr. Swann, abstractedly. That was the 
family watchword, and was constantly 
cropping up whenever.a Swann was in 
want of something to say. It stood for 
the weather. ‘“ And a singular woman— 
lady I should say, she is to besure! Very 
unlike the late Lady Quorne, my dear. 
Would you believe it, she drinks in public- 
houses and plays skittles—curious tastes 
for a countess, though no doubt it shows 
geniality and condescension, and all that 
sort of thing. It’s better after all than 
being stuck up, though I should have 
thought a countess would have preferred 
champagne and billiards. However, that’s 
another matter. I was talking of Gaveston. 
Well, it is bad news, and I’m sorry to be 
the first to tell you; but it’s better to have 
a pull and get it over. Gaveston had 
been talking to the dean—and the long 
and the short of it is, we’re to have a new 
organist. You see they can’t afford to 





pay an assistant for the sake of giving 
your father a sinecure.” 

“They are going to dismiss 

“No, no, Miss Celia—not quite so bad 
as that—‘dismiss’ isn’t the word at all. 
They’re going to ask him to resign.” 

Celia had been expecting the blow; 
but her heart sank in her: Nothing 
terrible ever seems quite certain till it 
comes. 

“ My father no longer organist! ” 

“It does sound impossible. It does 
seem just like going to pull down the 
cathedral tower. I shouldn’t have the 
heart to do it myself, but then no doubt 
the dean and chapter wouldn’t have the 
heart to turn off my head clerk if he went 
blind; and let me tell you that a blind 
land agent is as bad as a deaf organist any 
day, and worse.” 

“No doubt,” said Celia, without heeding. 

** Now the first thing,” said Mr. Swann, 
“is to get March to resign before he’s 
asked to. The dean’s speaking to Gaveston 
was a sort of a hint in that direction, and 
a nod’s as good as a wink, or ought to be. 
That’s why I say March must go to London, 
It'll be good reason for leaving Deepweald, 
and they’ll pay him his half-year’s notice, 
or whatever it is, without making bones. 
No doubt about that. And then the 
second is, I’ve got an idea for you. It 
does go to my heart, Miss Celia, to see 
March slaving away at his work there, 
just like a post, when we're talking about 
this dism resignation. By the Lord 
Harry, one want’s a lot of resignation in 
this world.” 

Celia thought so too, and sighed sadly. 

“ But about my plan for you. Gaveston, 
my son-in-law, isn’t a bad fellow, though 
I say it, and knows Lady Quorne well— 
naturally, being his own cousin through 
the Horchesters. And Lady Quorne is a 
great musical gun, for all her skittles and 
beer. My notion is to get Gaveston to 
mention you to her, or get you an intro- 
duction—better still. He says she’s half 
like a foreign singer herself, and she’s 
been on the Continent, like you; so you'll 
get on famously, or ought to. She’s got 
some singer or other staying with her 
now, so they say—a queer thing for a 
countess, but I suppose they have a right 
to their whims, like other people. Yes, 
I'll get you an introduction to Lady 
Quorne.” 

The organist had not once turned round. 
He was either completely absorbed in his 
score or made himself seem so. Well, 
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indeed, might it go to Mr. Swann’s heart 
to see the musician deafly and blindly 
toiling on at his work, heedless of the 
outer world, while at his very back was 
going on talk about the climax of his 
ruin. 

“You'll know how to manage March,” 
said Mr. Swann; “and I’ll know how to 
manage Bessy, and she'll know how to 
manage Gaveston if she’s her mother’s 
daughter, as I take it she is; and he'll 
know how to manage Lady Quorne, being 
her own cousin and a parson into the 
bargain. Let the parsons alone for man- 
aging women—all but their wives. Why, 
it seems but yesterday I came in at that 
Dorcas and found fifteen young women 
making love to himallat once. My Bessy 
got him though!” 

“TI must do something!” cried out 
Celia, at last. ‘I can do something—they 
said so at Lindenheim. I can’t see my 
father starve for the sake of—even the 
score. He has let me teach Bessy % 

“Yes, and you may as well send in your 
account before you go. Send it in to me. 
Bessy’s lessons are my affair. You tell 
March what I’ve told you, and I'll see 
Gaveston to-day. P’r’aps he'll drive you 
over himself—if Bessy isn’t jealous about 
his driving a pretty girl all the way to 
Hinchford. My little grand-daughter 
keeps her at home, you know. I'd take 
you myself, but my dealings are with my 
lord, not my lady, and not much of them; 
only if it wasn’t for me he’d turn all his 
acres into cucumber-grounds. Good-bye, 
my dear; keep up your spirits and never 
say die. That’s my motto, all my life, 
and it’s a good one. They say my lady 
does say dye, though. Good-bye, my dear. 
I won't disturb March. Give him my 
respects, and tell him to come and take 
pot-luck on Sunday.” 

The standing invitation had remained 
dormant for a long time; but Mr. Swann’s 
heart had really been touched, and he 
was one of those who believed that roast 
beef is a palliation for all ills. And so it 
is for the ill that was staring the organist 
in the face now, fairly. 

“What has he been saying?” asked 
John March abruptly, as soon as Mr. 
Swann had left the room. 





Celia wrote—‘* There—is—to—be—a— 
new——” 

“A new organist ? I suppose so. Well 
—it will give me all the more time for the 


score.” 


Could he really believe that manna 
would be charmed from the skies by toil P 
It seemed so—even to Celia; that he for- 
got the forfeiture of his official residence, 
of the need of bread, and of all earthly 
things, even as he had forgotten a girl’s 
need of love until to-day. But did even 
this amount to madness? Biographers of 
men of genius do not say so. They tell 
us of Columbus, of Palissy the potter, of 
Schubert, of Beethoven, of a hundred men 
who starved that they might feast on an 
idea. Celia had heard of such things; 
she was not altogether of Deepweald. 

But, if that were so, all the more 
strongly she felt herself claimed by duty. 
Now that Mr. Swann was gone, she 
thought consciously of his suggestion 
about Lady Quorne—that strange, wild 
countess, of whose eccentricities all 
Deepweald, thanks to the wife of the 
curate of St. Anselm’s; was full. She 
was a musician; and, by her position as 
an amateur, above the envy which, Celia 
had learned even at Lindenheim, is the 
alphabet of the musical profession. To 
Deepweald ears the very name of the 
Countess of Quorne was a name of power, 
and not the less because it had never done 
anything for the curate of St. Anselm’s. 
If she intervened—somehow—all would 
be well. 

Meanwhile John March returned to his 
task as if he had only been disturbed for 
a moment by the buzzing of a fly. Every 
day the habit of self-concentration grew 
upon him, until it seemed likely that his 
house, literally as well as metaphorically, 
might fall about his deaf ears without 
his being a whit the wiser. 

Celia did not lay before him the name of 
Lady Quorne. She had already written one 
“yes ” too many, and her pencil refused to 
ran the risk of having to write another. 
There must be some limit to obedience 
when a daughter sees her father on the 
brink of suicide, fanatic and tyrant though 





he might be. 
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THE PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 


Was founded in the year 1806, and has during 70 years pursued an 
uninterrupted career of prosperity. At the present time it has Invested 
Funds, £1,996,622, and an Annual Income of £252,614. 





PROFITS. 

The next Division will take place in May, 1878. Policies effected 
before the 1st January, 1878, will be entitled to share in this Division. 

In the PROVIDENT, a Bonus immediately it is declared becomes 
absolute property. Bonuses to the amount of £2,042,155 have already 
been declared. 

EXAMPLES OF BONUSES UPON POLICIES STILL IN 








EXISTENCE. 
Ne. of Date of Sum Policy increased by | Percentage of Bonus 
Policy. Policy. Assured. uses to to Sum Assured. 
4 Zz « « 
3,924 1821 5,000 12,000 7 0 140 per ceat. 
6,616 1828 4,000 8,855 17 0 121 oo 
3,217 1819 500 1,071 0 4 314 op 























EXAMPLES OF POLICIES UPON WHICH NO PREMIUMS 
ARE PAYABLE, 


The yearly payments having been extinguished by the application of part | 
of the Bonus to that purpose :— 


























Policy. ieee _ ong Sum now Payable. 

£ " a a. = 
8,595 1834 3,000 Nil. 4346 © © 
6,004 1826 1,000 ” 1,443 8 9 
9,195 1836 500 ” 661 0 0 





NOTE.—The foregoing Policies will continue te be increased annually till death. 





Surrender Values.—Surrender Values are granted upon Policies any 
time after the payment of one year’s premium. 





Loans on Policies.—Loans are advanced by the Office, upon the 
deposit of a Provipent Po icy, when the Surrender Value amounts to £ ro. 





Foreign Residence.—Persons insured by this Office may reside in 
any part of the World, distant more than 33 degrees from the Equator, and in 
Australia, New Zealand, and Cape Colony, without License or extra Premium. 





Full Information given on application to Tux SecreTary, 50, REGENT 
Srrerr, Lonpon, W. 
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Cleopatra's Seedle 


Is about to be erected in London. Everyone ought to endeavour to deserve a monument more enduring than the famous 
obelisk by By best to banish disease—that barrier to all progress—from our midst. 

Asa S we & BEVERAGE, or for those who from any cause are FAGGED, WEARY, or WORN 
out any whose duties require them to undergo MENTAL or UNNATURAL EXCITEMENT or ar 
for ERRORS of SATIN G or DRINKING; or HOW TO ENJ OY OR CAUSE GOOD FOOD T' REE 
that would otherwise disorder the Digestive Organs, and cause Biliousness, Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, at Blood, 
Pimples on the Face, Giddiness, Feverishness, or Feverish Colds, Mental — Want of Appetite, Sourness of the 
Stomach, Constipation, Vomiting, Thirst, &c., and other disastrous Diseases—U 


ENOS FRUIT SALT. 


(Prepared from Sound Ripe Fruit.) 


The discovery of FRUIT SALT (guaranteed to be prepared from sound and ripe fruit, containing the simple but 
valuable salts of the same) will one day be universally acknowledged to be the greatest blessing ever bestowed on man for 
the prevention of disease. It is astounding that such a simple but great means of keeping the blood pure should have 
remained so long undiscovered, for it has as powerful an influence on the well-being of many as the discovery of applied 
steam-power kas had upon civilisation. 

How to save hundreds of thousands of lives in the year, prevent incalculable misery, and prolong life to the greatest 
span. Without such a simple precaution the szoPaRpyY of life is immensely INCREASED. 

A Lady writes: ‘‘ Everything, medicine or food, ceased to act properly for at least three months before I commenced 
it. My life was one of great suffering, so that I must have succumbed before long. To me and our family it has 
great earthly blessing. I feel I cannot say too much for it. The least I can do is to do my best to make the 

FRUIT SALT known to other sufferers.” 

Messrs. Grssox & Sox, Chemists, of Hexham, say: ‘‘ Since we introduced your FRUIT SALT at Hexham, a few 
months ago, we have sold upwards of one thousand bottles, and it gives general satisfaction, as customers who get it 
almost always recommend it to their friends.” 

** 14, Rue de la Paix, Paris, Jan. 13th, 1877. 

“A gentleman called in yesterday; he is a constant sufferer from Chronic Dyspepsia, and has taken all sorts of 
Mineral Waters. I recommended him to give your SALT a trial, which he did, and received great benefit. He says he 
never knew what it was to be without pain until he tried your SALT, and for the future shall never be without it in the 


=" LORD BEACONSFIELD 


justly stated the other day that ‘‘the health of the people is really the foundation upon which all their happiness and 
power as a state depend.” For the most practical mode of preventing disease and premature death, see a large Illustrated 
Sheet given with each bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. The information is invaluable. 

To Europeans who propose visiting or residing in hot climates, I consider the FRUIT SALT to be an indispensable 
necessary, for by its use the system is relieved of all poisonous matter, the result of eating to nearly the same extent, 
of too rich food, as they do in a colder country, while so much heat-making food is not required in the warmer climate. 
By keeping the system clear, the FRUIT SALT takes away the groundwork of malarious diseases and all liver complaints, 
and neutralises poisonous matter. 


TRADE MARK.—ENO’S FRUIT SALT, FRUIT SALINE, or FRUIT POWDER. 
Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. 9d. and 48. 6d. 


MMM CLecTRICITY IS LiFe 
PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


CALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, & BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to other remedies. 

Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
assisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 
cases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangements, &c., by means of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIO 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedice have failed. 

A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphiet “‘ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


J. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W. 


PAINLESS =< ARTIFICIAL 
DENTISTRY. “of SON ee TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Ce oT Se 7 Surgeon Dentist, 
67, CREAT RUSSELL STREET, hy at LONDON, 
Ne : 








Has obtained HER MAJESTY’S 4 ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
for painlessly 


, \ eure, adapting 
Artificial Teeth by wy CUE i Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


Which explains his improved system of adapting Teeth 


WITHOUT PAIN. 





























DR. ROOKES 
ANTI-LANCET. 


WHAT 
A Handy Guide to Domestic 


should possess a Copy. 


IS IT? 


Medicine. Every Household 








DF: ROOKE’S ANTI - LANCET. | J)R- ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. 


All Invalids should read the Chapter on the Functions of | 
Digestion, showing by what process food is converted into | 
blood—How blood sustains the whole system—How nervous | 
power influences all the bodily organs to perform their 
allotted functions—Principles of life and death unfolded— 
Dying seldom accompanied with pain—Mental vision ampli- 
fied prior to the death of the y—Immortality of the 
intelligent principle. 


D»*: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. | 


The Nervous, the Dyspeptic, or the Hypochondriac, should 
read the Chapter on the Origin of all Diseases from de- 
— of nervous or vital power—How explained—Pro- 

ucing or exciting causes of nervous depression—Effects of | 
the mind on the tody—Effects of excessive joy—Anger— | 
Grief and suspe' udden surprise and ht — Hard | 
study—Hot relaxing fluids—Intemperance in eating and | 

g—Spirituous liquors—Loss of blood—Impure air. 





DE»: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.) 


Read the Chapter on the Destructive Practice of Bleeding, 
illustrated by the cases of Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, | 
Madame Malibran, Count Cavour, General ‘“‘ Stonewall” 
Jackson, and other public characters. 





All who wish to preserve health, and thus prolong life, 
should read Dr. Rooxe’s Anti-Lancet or Hanpy GuIDE To 
Domestic Mepictng, which can be had gratis from any 
Chemist, or post free from Dr, Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 
cerning this book, the late eminent author, Sheridan 
Knowles, observed: ‘“‘ Jt will be an incalculable boon to every 
person who can read and think.” 





DE»: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


A clergyman, writing to Dr. Rooke, under date July 5th, 
1874, speaking of the ‘‘ANTI-LANCET,” says: “Of its 
style and matter I can judge, for I have been an author on 
other themes for thirty years. None but a master-mind 
among men could have conceived or written your Introduc- 
tion. It is the most perfect delineation I ever read of the 
human frame, and the links between the material fabric and 
the spiritual unison of body and soul.” 


DR ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET, 


or, HANDY GUIDE TO DOMESTIC MEDICINE, can be 
gratis of all Chemists, or post free from Dr. Rooke, 
Scarborough, England. 


D®*: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 








Ask your Chemist for a copy (gratis) of the last edition, 
containing 172 pages, : 








CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH 


HUITXTR. 





OPIATES, NARCOTICS, and SQUILLS are too often invoked to give relief in COUGHS, COLDS, and al 


PULMONARY DISEASES. 


Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary relief at the expense of 


enfeebling the digestive organs, and thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the malady, modern science 
points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


Dz. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says :— 


“T have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and 
“ invariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation 
‘* of the Chest in cases of Pulmonary Consumption; 


“and I can, with the greatest confidence, recom. 
“mend it as a most valuable adjunct to an other. 
“wise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 


This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the most signal success in 


CONSUMPTION, 


ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, 


INFLUENZA, 
| QUINSY, 


CONSUMPTIVE NIGHT SWEATS, 
And all affections of the Throat and Chest. 





Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 11s. each, by all respectable Chemists, and wholesale 
by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough, England. 
*,* Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on ‘‘ DISEASES OF THE LUNGS AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of 


which can be had Gratis of all Chemists. 
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